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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





TuE Editor flatters himself that the present number of the ‘‘ Register ” is superior to any 
ene that has appeared under his supervision; it contains, af any rate, two articles, that 
would not only confer honor upon the most distinguished sporting writers within the last 
century, but which are not excelled by anything in the language, at any period. We refer 
to the ‘‘ Observations on Quail” by ‘‘ J. Cypress, Jr.,” and the ‘* Quarter Race in Kentucky.” 
The latter was written for and published in the “ Spirit of the Times ” several years since, 
and notwithstanding every possible exertion was made “ here and elsewhere,” the writer 
successfully preserved his incognito for more than two years. We discovered the author’s 
name by accident in New Orleans, and have since importuned him to write frequently, but 
as yet he has furnished us with two articles only—excellent of course. He is a citizen of 
a Cotton-growing State, a gentleman of the highest character in society, and a breeder of 
distinction. We were thrown off the scent of his ‘‘ local habitation and his name” by the 
fact of his sending his communication five hundred miles from his residence to be mailed; 
our delight on ascertaining his identity was increased beyond measure by his turning out an 
old acquaintance of years standing, and we have more than once been on the point of 
threatening to divulge the secret of his authorship unless he promises to give us another 
taste of his quality. The other contents of the ‘‘ Register” for this month will be found 
unusually diversified, useful, and entertaining—a fact to be attributed to the number and 
sterling ability of our CoRRESPONDENTS, Who may not be unconcerned to hear that their 
general articles are transferred, almost without exception, to the pages of our transatlantic 
contemporaries. 


By the arrival of the “Great Western” steam ship, which left England on the 12th ult., 
we learn that Crucific has given way; but for this untoward event we should have antici- 
pated her showing to signal advantage in the Great St. Leger race onthe 15th. Launcelot, 
the brother to Touchstone, is still first favorite. 

Boston and Gano were in fine health at the last accounts, and all parties seem sanguine 
of a fine race. 

There is an on dit that Messrs. JoHnson, Hark, and KirBy, of Virginia, will each senda 
stable to Charleston this season. 

The experiment is to be tried here on the Union Course, Long Island, at the ensuing 
First Fall Meeting (Tuesday, 6th instant), of compressing the usual four days’ racing into 
one day. In addition to the Sweepstakes, all the Club Purses will be run for on that day. 

On the Centreville Trotting Course, Long Island, on the 24th Sept., Mr. Bryan’s gr. m. 
Lady Suffolk beat Mr. Hamill’s b. g. Dutchman, two mile heats under the saddle, in 4:59— 
5:03}. The first mile of the first heat was trotted in 2:29, and the second mile in 2:30. In 
Dutchman’s celebrated Match vs. Time in July last year, he trotted a heat of three miles 
under the saddle in the following time—the best on record :—2:344—2:28—2:30. 

J. Prescot; Hall, Esq., of this city, claims the name of Fanny Elssier, for his 3 yr. old filly, 
the own sister to Clara Howard. 
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AMERICAN HUNTERS’ CAMP. 


WE are indebted to the kindness of Theodoric B. Skinner, Esq., 
of Baltimore, a worthy son of our distinguished and “ illustrious 
predecessor,” for the original drawing which forms the subject of 
this months’ illustration. It is from the pencil of the lamented P. 
Rindisbacher, and one of the most beautiful of his numerous 
sketches, of which several have been engraved for previous vo- 
lumes of this magazine. The name of Rindisbacher is known to 
most of our readers as that of a young untutored Swiss artist, re- 
siding on the extreme verge of our Western Frontier, far removed 
from the haunts of civilization, and entirely cut off from any inter- 
course with society. The officers belonging to a detachment of 
the U. S. Army, which penetrated to the wild, uncultivated region 
where this eminently gifted artist had built his camp, were the first 
to admire and cherish his talents. When first discovered, he had 
never seen a crayon or a pencil—paint and brushes were utterly 
unknown to him; yet he had contrived rude substitutes for each 
and all, and the specimens of his skill were regarded with profound 
astonishment and admiration, and were eagerly sought for. Some 
time elapsed before he received (from a female relative of a distin- 


guished General in the U. S. Army) a box of water colors, and he 


lived to cultivate his remarkable powers a few months longer only, 
being suddenly cut off while yet young, but not before he had 
completed for his fair patron a most spirited and exquisite sketch 
in return for what to him was a priceless gift. 

The drawing Mr. Dick has so faithfully copied, represents the 
camp of two American Hunters—as it would seem, at the close of 
a capital day’s sport. One of them would appear to have reached 
their shanty with his dog, in time to kindle his fire, and skin his 
buck, before his companion made his appearance. As he sits near 
the fire, comfortably smoking his pipe, the other comes up, and he 
points with an evident look of complacency and triumph at the fat 
on his buck, already skinned, before his companion has time to 
throw his from his shoulders. The attitudes of the two hounds are 
full of meaning and expression, and the effect of the sketch gene- 
rally is graphic and life-like to a remarkable degree. 

The camp itself is so well delineated as to require no descrip- 
tion. It is evidently covered with spruce slabs, while the bed is 
composed of cedar sprigs, or shin-hemlock, over which the hunters 
have spread their blankets. While in Hamilton County, a short 
time since, we frequently enjoyed the novelty of sleeping in a 
shanty;—the work of half an hour—for nearly a week together, 
and contrived to make them warm and comfortable. First we cut 
two crotched sticks, six feet long, and sharpening their points, 
drove them into the ground, as supporters of the fabric; across 
these was laid the three string pieces composing the frame, as seen 
in the engraving. Instead of splitting spruce planks for a roof, we 
peeled the bark of that tree, and turning the smooth side upwards, 
and lapping the pieces, made the covering water-tight. When 
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spruce will not peel, the balsam-fir, and half a dozen other trees, 
offer a substitute. For the sides we interlaced the birch and witch 
hopple, and afterwards covered the whole with the tops of young 
trees of luxuriant foliage. Sprigs of cedar or hemlock make a 
soft, dry, and fragrant bed, on which, after a good day’s work, one 
can "enjoy such a night’s sleep as was never dreamed of by deni- 
zens of a populous city. ‘The choice of site, which should be near 
a spring, and location of the fire, etc., we have no room to remark 
upon this month, but shall recur to the matter again, in detailing a 
few incidents which marked our sporting expedition to Hamilton 
County. 





THE APPROACHING DONCASTER ST. LEGER. 





Ir a method be ever discovered whereby success at games of 
chance shall be ensured, gambling will lose not the least powerful 
of its stimulants. It may be doubted whether excitement does not 
divide the palm with the “auri sacra fames,” in packing many a 
circle around the Scylla of hazard, and Charybdis of rouge et noir. 
With this view of our subject, it will be conceived that our purpose 
is not to foretel the winner of the forthcoming Leger: were it known, 
what business would people have ‘i’ th’ north?” 

Still, while we hold our peace about effects, there may be some 
interest, if not service, in a passing allusion to causes—so far as 
they may be known to us beyond such knowledge as appears to 
be public. Launcelot is first favorite for the great northern race : 
no need to say anything introductory of him; he has been beaten 
at all ages—two and three: and if he win the Leger, it won’t be 
according to the line afforded by his Derby running. Gibraltar we 
thus spoke of, last month :—‘ He ought to be a good speculation at 
anything above 10 to 1.” So far our prognostication has proved 
correct ; he now averages about half that price. 

But Crucifix is the ‘ great creature,” we or great feature in 
this race. Her value, six weeks ago, was 5 to 2 agst. her; now it 
is about six times as much. ‘This change er place because she 
was announced to be amiss at the close of July, and paid forfeit in 
her Goodwood engagements. She did not go to Goodwood because 
she was lame. We state this, as rumors are abroad that she was 
“saved,” in consequence of Lord George Bentinck having taken 
heavy odds about her for three events, one of them being the St. 
Leger. Such is not the case; her noble owner has no such bet. 
Her appearance at Doncaster will depend upon the same contin- 
gency that settled the Goodwood question. Her leg filled after her 
preparatory gallop for the latter: should the same result follow the 
Doncaster criterion, of course it will be “no 80; ;” but,if she stand 
sound, there will be a pretty “ gittin’ up stairs.” It is fitting, how- 
ever, that our country cousins should be told that the C and 





the G———, and other big bores, are firing away against her, right 
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and left, with all their strength. The nextin favor is Maroon, who 
was beaten, at the Hippodrome June Meeting, by Fitzroy and The 
Currier, giving them 4lb., but who has since beena winner: Broad- 
wath, of some provincial odor; Theon, who ought to have won 
the Derby; Dr. Caius, who has been running and winning as 
honest as steel ;—these, with one or two more, constituting the lot 
of outsiders up to this writing. So far the bettors round ap- 


pear well: the field, unless some Wonder comes to light, looks 
harmless enough. 


London Sporting Review for Sept., 1840. 





THE HABITS OF THE PIKE. 





** My task has by no means been difficult, for I possess the very best opportunities of 
observing the birds whose habits 1 have described.”—WatTERTON. 





From the first page I read of Waterton’s works, I became con- 
vinced that every man who would excel as a sportsman should 
study “his subject with unceasing attention in the field of Nature.” 
I have done so as respects the pike from easy opportunity, and 
am satisfied that my chances of success both in trolling and trim- 
mering are doubled by such observation. 

In windy days pike are always on the move, appearing more 
lively and inclined to prey on the small fry than at other times. 
This is evidenced by the repeated plunges one sees and hears 
when the ripple of the waves prevents one from seeing the fish 
themselves. In calm sunny weather they lie and bask for hours 
together, and take their food only at night and morning, while in 
windy weather they are on the move all day. ‘The larger pike 
never shew near the surface. It is astonishing how small a space 
of ground a pike moves over. He is, so to speak, a ruminating 
fish: he appears to be almost constantly in deep study. Perhaps 
no fish travels far from his haunt, but pike assuredly keep very 
near home. Actual and repeated observations of this fact have 
proved it to me beyond all doubt. Pike are not so gluttonous as 
may be imagined from their voracity: two roach of six inches, or 
three at most, will satisfy the pike’s appetite for some hours, 
and he will refuse a third or fourth roach. I speak of a pike of 
5lb. weight, and the same rule holds throughout. I have fed them 
thus, and learned it beyond question. 1 proved another thing, 
which was this: pike in a water where bait-fish abound will have 
from ten to twelve in different stages of digestion in their sto- 
machs, and these each with their heads downwards. It is singular 
to see a pike take his food, especially a dead fish: if it floats, he 
will draw up to it imperceptibly almost, and at length take it 
swiftly or slowly, for they do it both ways. Again, if it sink, he 
will folluw it gradually down, and pick it up from the bottom. A 
few days ago! saw a large pike carry a root and leaves of long 
grass under water, and then it came to the surface, and he with 
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it; and so on until at length I drew it out alone. There is no 
doubt it had become entangled in his jaws as he struck a bait-fish, 
but it was a curicus and novel sight to see. I thought at first 
there was a line which had caught against the weed, and that the 
pike had a hook in him, but ascertained by a drag that there was 
nothing of the kind inthe pond. A great deal may be learnt from 
this, which must be practically useful in trolling: it shews how 
and where pike feed, and the bait is to be trolled accordingly. I 
see also that pike invariably seize the small fish by the middle, 
shake and bite them for some seconds, and then gorge them, head 
downwards. I shall by and by try some experiments with hooks, 
and the fixing of them—adapting them to the pike’s habit in this 
respect for both gorge and snap tackle. I believe in trolling it is 
almost impossible to go too slow, or fish too long in a place, if a 
pike is near. I think it would not be amiss even to leave the bait 
fish on the ground for five or tenminutes. I saw a remarkable in- 
stance of it, and of the stupidity, if I so may speak, of a pike. I 
had thrown a dead roach into the pond, which floated to the con- 
trary side on which I stood. I got a line and wooden hoop, and 
flung the hoop to draw back the roach that I might throw it in 
again and see the pike strike it. I threw the hoop eleven times 
before I caught the roach, and at length, in bringing it across 
the pond, a pike struck at it, but hitting the hoop, missed it: no- 
thing daunted, he came again, and got it. There is no question 
that he had lain still all the time I was splashing the water about, 
and that when he saw the roach as I drew it to me, he went at it. 
This speaks volumes to trollers when they know whereabouts a 
good fish keeps. 
Another thing is worthy of note. It is in my opinion a bad prac- 
tice in trolling to cast the line over fresh water every cast, and for 
this reason: if you throw anything neara pike to alarm him, he 
darts off to a small distance, and stops : if you throw again, or let 
a fish lie, he will return and attack it. To throw again where he 
lies would be to alarm him again, and so on. I am satisfied on 


this point. H. J. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for Sept., 1840. 





ON EXPOSING SPURIOUS PEDIGREES. 
LexineTon, Ky., Sept. 14, 1840. 

Dear Sir: I see in the last “ Register” an article “On Ex- 
posing Spurious Pedigrees,” which cannot be too much com- 
mended, and I merely now take up my pen to urge “ D.” to under- 
take the task proposed. He possesses the requisite information, 
is a bold ready writer, and if he does meet the fate of Ishmael, he 
will receive the thanks of every intelligent breeder. Whenever 
an individual gives to the public the pedigrees of his stock, he 
makes them emphatically the property of that public, as far as is 
necessary to a free and full examination of their pretensions and 
merits. If he flies into a passion at the statement of any fact re- 
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lative to them, he becomes contemptible and ridiculous in the eyes 
of every gentleman. When the breeders of the country permit 
false and spurious pedigrees to go forth under the sanction of es- 
tablished sporting papers, all who can expose the fraud, become in 
some degree parties to it. It is to the interest of all except a few 
designing plunderers, that all the blood stock in the land should be 
“shown up” in their real colors, and in this section of the Union, 
I know public opinion will force every man to abide the judg- 
ment. For one I regard the vast mass of the late Importations as 
miserable trash, calculated effectually to contaminate every thing 
they touch, and for a section of the country deeply engaged in 
breeding, I invite “‘ D.” to strip the foreign and domestic noble of 
his pretended title to “ gentle blood.” So squeamish have owners 
of stock become on this subject, that many gentlemen have been 
imposed on, and are now innocently engaged in continuing the 
imposition, and when expositions are made, fall improperly under 
censure. Ifthe way were once opened, many would join, and not 
a false pedigree would be left for villany to bank on—a pioneer is 
wanted. R. 





TIME RACES IN AMERICA. 


Havine some time ago read an account of the performances of 
American race-horses, in which it is attempted to prove by the stop- 
watch that they are superior to ours, and having nowhere seen 
any notice taken of this assertion, permit me to make a few re- 
marks upon this subject, in order that the attention of those mem- 
bers of the Turf who are better able to do it justice than myself, 
may be called to it. 

In the first place, then, presuming the time in which certain 
distances have been gone over in America to have been correctly 
taken, I would remark that this criterion alone is one by which the 
comparative merits of their breed of horses (or rather ours) and 
the English race-horse cannot be fairly judged; for in this country 
we do not make a point of running our races by the stop-watch, 
and, excepting that the time may be taken occasionally by private 
individuals, we have no record whatever of the speed at which 
many of our races are run. Indeed it very frequently happens 
that races for our best prizes are slowly run, except towards the 
finish, and that by as good horses as can be bred—horses that, 
were the match against time instead of against each other, might 
possibly run the course in two-thirds of the period that is some- 
times occupied in going over it. Now, when any gentleman, having a 
strong and lasting horse in a large Stake, thinks it worth while to 
start another horse to make play for him and cut up his competi- 
tors at the beginning of the race, it seldom happens that any great 
pace is kept up for more than the first half—say of a two-mile 
course—after which the speed may diminish to the distance, 
when the most powerful horse, having been kept in reserve, makes 
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play and wins; but this by no means proves that he might not 
have run the same course in less time had there been any necessity 
for so doing. 

In short, as we do not, except upon peculiar occasions, pique 
ourselves upon running against time, and consequently do not con- 
sider it needful to keep a regular account of the number of minutes 
and seconds occupied in covering a certain distance, we have not 
in most instances the necessary data for refuting such an assertion 
as that of the superiority of the American over the English Turf, 
when founded upon such a criterion; and although we certainly 
possess authentic information, in many cases, of the time in which 
certain of our celebrated race-horses have gone over a certain 
course, it by no means follows either that they could not have 
gone the same distance quicker, or that other horses that have not 
been timed have not actually done so. 

I recollect seeing stated, I think in your Magazine, some years 
ago, that a dispute upon the superiority of our horses and those 
bred from our stock in America (for I cannot call them American 
horses) arose at Tattersall’s, and that an English Nobleman offered 
to back the English racer against his Yankee descendant for as 
much gold as would fill a horse-trough ; and as no doubt the same 
sum would be betted against Jonathan in this country at the pre- 
sent day, if our public prizes are not sufficiently tempting, why I 
can only say the sooner he sends over some of his produce for the 
purpose of running away with our money, the sooner will he be 
likely to return minus his nags and a few dollars to boot. 

I might write a great deal more upon this subject tending to 
prove that the criteria upon which the respective merits of the 
English blood-horse in both countries are founded may, with re- 
spect to racing, be extremely fallacious ; for have we not, for exam- 
ple, daily instances of horses whose powers are principally shewn 
upon certain descriptions of courses, and can we therefore insti- 
tute a decided comparison in this one particular alone between a 
Newmarket and a Long Island racer? 

What can better exemplify this than the doings of all the winners 
of the Derby—a course peculiarly adapted to try the powers and 
stoutness of a horse? Has the winner this year, Little Wonder, 
never been beaten on another course? The same question, with 
perhaps the single exception of Crucifix who won the Oaks over 
the same course, would be answered in the affirmative, and must 
ever be so, so long as horses are not made to go by steam. Iam not 
prepared with any of the statistics of racing wherewith to refute 
the assertions made in favor of the American Turf, but I sincerely 
trust, for the honor of the “ Old Country,” that some one more 
skilled in the subject than myself may be found to adduce proofs 
of our superiority even in the article of time, if that be necessary, 
and to shew that our best blood, when transplanted, will not keep 
pace with that of our little Island. 

In conclusion, I may just ask if the American pound weight and 


the American mile be equal to the English ? CHIRON. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for Sept., 1840. 
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ON THE TOO THOROUGH BREEDING OF THE 
RACE HORSE. 


I propose attempting to prove in the following treatise, that 
speed in the Race-Horse is a quality more transmissible to his 
progeny than bottom, and that being opponent qualities, if thorough 
breeding is continued, it must terminate in the increase of the for- 
mer at the expense of the latter. And in order to accomplish the 
object in view with more method and distinctness, I shall consider 
the following propositions as self-evident, or axioms. 

1. That there are two capacities in the Race-Horse—the capa- 
city for speed and the capacity for continuance. Speed has by 
some been considered as bottom, but though it is so to a certain 
degree, yet to push the doctrine to any extent is absurd, and more 
especially when horses are going at very high speed. 

2. The power of the Horse cannot by any process of breeding 
be carried beyond a certain point. 

3. As you increase the speed of a horse’s performances in a 
given time, you diminish his capacity for continuing that perform- 
ance (for instance, if a horse is forced to perform a mile under 
two minutes, he will not be able to perform as many miles in twenty- 
four hours as if he were permitted to perform the mile in five or 
six minutes—from this the conclusion is irresistible)—that as you 
increase those proportions that. will give the very maximum capa- 
city for speed, you must diminish those that contribute to bottom ; 
for if you could increase his capacity for speed, without diminish- 
ing his capacity for continuance, his perfection would have no 
fixed point. 

It is a principle in animal mechanics that the greatest advantage 
can be derived from animal powers only by using them to the full 
extent for which their conformation adapt them. 

Thus if a horse be so formed that he can go a mile in a minute, 
tle way to make him perform two miles in the shortest space of 
time, would be to run him at the rate of his speed (always making 
allowance in the pace for the difference of distance), for if we do 
not this, then will remain unemployed some part of his capacity— 
which of all things must be avoided. A horse, then, that can run 
a mile in one minute and forty-five seconds, will labor under great 
disadvantage in running four miles against a horse that can run a 
mile only in one minute and fifty seconds ; because, as experience 
proves, no horse can last at the average of more than one minute 
and fifty-four seconds in four miles (I speak of American time,) 
consequently there would be a much greater quantity of unem- 
ployed capacity in the first horse than the last—the difference being 
six seconds per mile, or twenty-four seconds in four—a difference, 
running at the rate of one minute and fifty-four seconds per mile, 
of more than three hundred yards ;—hence judges of the Horse 
will say he goes too fast to last long. 

From this it is evident (though to a certain degree speed be 
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bottom) that, in another view, great speed is a disadvantage. 
This, though at first sight it appears absurd, experience proves to 
be true. And ascribing it to unemployed capacity is the only way 
in which it can be accounted for.* 

It has been proved that the power of the Race-Horse consists 
in speed and bottom—and were it true that the ancestor could 
transmit to his progeny the exact quantity of speed and bottom 
that he himself possesses, the Race-Horse would pass from gene- 
ration to generation with but little change in his qualities—this, 
however, is not the case; each horse, we all know, transmits cer- 
tain parts of his form to his progeny, with more certainty than 
others—those parts being always the strongest and most perfect of 
form—a most admirable contrivance of Nature for the purpose of 
preventing the deterioration of the animal.t 

That the quality of speed is more transmissible in the Race- 
Horse than that of bottom, we conceive the following illustration 
will be sufficient to prove. -If a string of twenty thorough bred 
colts be trained, it will soon be found that they almost all have 
pretty good speed, but that those of bottom are very few—and 
all of these few, in comparison, deficient in heels. From these 
twenty colts there will be four four-milers, six two and three milers, 
and perhaps eight one milers, with two good for nothing. It is 
plain, then, that if these thorough breds be considered to repre- 
sent all the thorough bred horses in the world (which it is very 
easy to suppose), and they breed in with each other the greater 
and more transmissible quality, must in time destroy the smaller 
and less transmissible one. 

If this be the case, it will be said, prove the principle that you 
have now advanced. Speed must, in the English Race-Horse, be 
a stronger or more marked quality than bottom. ‘This we conceive 
to be certain, for his Arabian ancestor, with equal bottom, never 
showed any comparison with him in speed; and hence the English 
Horse has always been able to vanquish him in every contest in 
India or Russia—the pure bred son of the desert evinced equal 
bottom, but could not go the stride with the English racer—here 
was the converse of the proposition No. 3—the more the speed 
was increased, the less capacity there was to go the distance in a 
given time. 

The favorite cant of the present day is, that the English now 
only breed for short races—‘ they neglect the old Prunella blood,” 
&c. &c. ‘This is mere twaddle; the English have bred from old 
Prunella as much as they could,f{ and they have also tried to keep 
up the distance of their nags, but from thorough breeding the 

* The mechanical axiom of the lever is, as you gain power you lose speed—for if you 
could gain power without losing speed, the station of Archimedes would be found.—Bun- 
lo’s Comp. of Mechanics, p. 70— Wheel and Azle. 

t It has been said that thorough breds transmit their form or color to their progeny, with 
greater certainty than cold bred animals. They do so without doubt, but only when their 
form or color is in itself more perfect, or rather, more consonant with that form or color 
which Nature has originally determined as the standard of perfection. Thus adun or white 
horse will not produce one in ten of his colts of his owncolor, whereas a bay or chesnut 
will produce more thantwo thirds. Dun or pure white are imperfect colors for the Horse 
Hence the quantities of blood horses of this color is very small indeed. 


t | ay descendants from the fillies of old Prunella alone amount to ninety-two in 
number. 
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speed has increased and the bottom decreased. It is said, also, 
that their great stakes are for short distances, and hence their style 
of breeding. But this is the effect and not the cause of their hav- 
ing horses that do not go the distance. The style of racing is 
always governed by the style of horses that we have to run. 
About twenty-five years ago, in Kentucky and Tennessee, there 
was little but quarter racing, because there were few but quarter 
horses. Ninety years ago, in England, four mile heats were the 
fashion—and why? because they had Sampson and Thwackum— 
afterwards the sons of the former, Engineer and Bay Malton, and 
after these Eclipse, &c. But from the English system of thorough 
breeding, which has certainly increased the speed, the style of 
racing is now changed—four mile heats are seldom run, and when 
they are run the first three miles are galloped, and the event put 
on a brush. ‘They run short races because they have not any 
stout horses. Mr. Tattersall is in the habit of speaking of the 
cruelty of running four mile heats. Is it not amusing to hear fox- 
hunters, who are daily in the habit of knocking their horses’ brains 
out against stone walls, and breaking their necks over sunk fences, 
talk of the cruelty of running four mile heats—this is more of the 
cant of this canting age. 

From the principle for which we have been contending, namely, 
that thorough breeding tends to increase speed more than bottom, 
it may fairly be asked, if this be true, why is it the case that in 
crossing with a three-quarters bred mare, you are so much more 
apt to obtain a speedy than a bottomed horse? ‘lhe reason is 
this—speed is much more easily transmitted to the progeny than bot- 
tom, as has all along been contended—and besides, there is no 
doubt that in crossing a thorough bred animal with one that is not 
so, there will always be a tendency in the progeny to resemble more 
the thorough bred sire than the dam, for his points are more per- 
fect, and consequently more apt to stamp their image on the off- 
spring—and speed is, especially in the thorough bred horse, a more 
marked and transmissible quality than bottom. It is owing to this 
that the fact contended for by “ D.” in the eleventh volume of the 
“ Register” is certainly true, namely, that no horse who could not 
run four mile heats was ever known to be the getter of four mile 
race horses—why ? because bottom is a quality so difficult to be 
transmitted, that it requires the very strongest development of it 
in the parent to render him capable of conveying it to his progeny. 
I knew a thorough bred son of Truxton, who, though a horse of 
no speed himself, never failed to get a colt of considerable speed 
from whatever mare might be put to himn—he could convey speed, 
though actually deficient himself. This is never the case with 
a horse without bottom; but “ D.” has so well illustrated this fact, 
that it is needless for me to speak more of it. 

In the above theory I have given no illustrations by specifying 
particular horses—there is no comparison drawn between English 
and American horses, and but little matter introduced that might 
distract the attention from the plain principle contended for, namely, 
that the most transmissible quality in any animal must, by breeding 
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in and in, (and thorough breeding, disguise it as you will, is nothing 
more,) in time destroy the others which are at all opposed to it. And 
thus speed and bottom are opponent qualities, and of these two, 
speed being the most transmissible, thorough breeding must in- 
crease the speed at the expense of the bottom. 

SAGITTARIUS. 





ON BREEDING FOR THE TURF AND FOR THE CHASE. 


THE utmost skill and industry which man can bestow will never 
equal the meanest productions of Nature, either for beauty, dura- 
bility, or intrinsic worth. 

Human Art is the Journeyman, and is simply permitted to add 
a few touches to those pieces which come from the hand of Nature, 
in order to appropriate them to certain purposes. A tailor may 
make a suit of clothes to adorn the figure, but Nature must have 
made the man. ‘Thus it is ordained, that he shall exert himself to 
convert to his use the various objects which are provided for him, 
and it depends greatly upon his skill and attention to the subject, 
whether he improve or spoil the work. It was ordained by Provi- 
dence that man should rule over the fishes of the sea, the birds of 
the air, and the beasts of the earth; and the horse appears to be 
an animal created especially for the use and convenience, pleasure 
and profit of man. ‘The utmost attention is necessary, and practi- 
cal experience indispensable, to rear this great boon of Heaven in 
such a way that the animal’s highest powers and qualifications shall 
be produced. ‘The right means will tend to improve the work of 
Nature, but the reverse will inevitably spoil it. 

The cultivation of the earth becomes the more necessary as po- 
pulation increases : commensurate with that progress and the ex- 
isting population is the necessity of providing an increased number 
of those animals which are essential to the use of man, and the 
improvement of the soil from which he gains his support. "Of these 
animals the horse stands pre-eminent. 

Whether the pursuit of breeding horses be undertaken as a 
source of pleasure or for the sake of profit, it is an occupation 
which combines many inducements. ‘To the mind which requires 
excitement it will not fail to produce it: it is also one of the most 
interesting, useful, and patriotic engagements that a man can un- 
dertake. ‘This country has long been justly celebrated for its breed 
of horses: they are superior to those of any other nation: still 
longer may we continue to enjoy that celebrity! Whilst the bless- 
ings of peace cherish our commercial interests, the services of the 
horse are required for pleasure and for the purposes of trade. 
When the horrors of war break out, our power is acknowledged 
and maintained in the advantages which our cavalry possess. ‘The 
source from which the most valuable description of horses is pro- 
cured, in the present day, is the English thorough-bred horse. ‘To 
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preserve that superior kind is of the utmost importance, because it 
is well known that for all the acquirements of speed, symmetry, 
constitution, and general usefulness, he is the only sire whose 
stock can be expected to combine those attributes, or to be in any 
way depended upon. So long as our races receive the cherishing 
support of the most wealthy of our countrymen by the golden 
prizes which are subscribed to by them at several influential Meet- 
ings, the purposes of racing alone will induce men to breed such 
horses as are calculated for that purpose, by selecting stallions and 
mares which possess the most perfect proportions combined with 
speed and power. When to this is added the demand which our 
continental friends create, it appears scarcely necessary to advance 
a single argument in furtherence of so laudable an undertaking. 
The great care and judgment evinced by our most experienced and 
influential breeders will guarantee the annual production of num- 
bers of first-rate horses. Out of so many as are produced, it is a 
matter of course that some must be of an inferior description ; but 
so long as there are such numbers to be selected from, we may de- 
pend upon visits from our continental neighbors, who, with all the 
care and judgment which they can bestow, can never rear horses 
equal to ours, for these two simple reasons—their climate is not so 
suitable to the constitution of the horse, nor will their land grow 
that description of provender so well calculated for his sustenance 
as ours does. 

As an amusement to those who are regardless of emolument, 
the breeding of horses is one of the most delightful. From the 
first selection of the fountain, from which it is hoped all that is 
valuable, proportionate, and beautiful, can flow—whether it has 
been the mare who has been running faithfully for her owner, and 
is at last worn out in toiling in the character of a race-horse, or 
whether it be one selected and purchased solely for the purpose of 
breeding—from that moment an anxious and pleasing sensation 
arises, first in the choice of a horse whose character, blood, repu- 
tation, and performances may be supposed most likely to suit the 
mare, and produce superiority. It then becomes a matter of inte- 
rest and daily attention to ascertain whether the favorite is in foal. 
The important time of foaling arrives, when the interesting scene 
succeeds of the elegant little creature running by the side of its 
dam. ‘The care of the foal during the ensuing winter becomes the 
succeeding object. After the second summer has passed away, 
the breaker’s discipline is called in aid preparatory to the more 
severe tuition of the trainer, whose care next succeeds. ‘The all- 
important question then arises—can he race? Thus the mind is 
constantly excited by hopes and fears, doubts and realities. 





NATURE OF LAND CALCULATED TO BREED ON. 

Certain causes produce certain effects, and in nothing is this 
axiom more conspicuous than in the effect produced by climate and 
the peculiar nature of the soil on which animals are reared. ‘The 
blood-horse does not appear to thrive on the continent; in hot 
climes the hound loses his principal qualities in a very few genera- 
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tions: thus it is of the greatest importance to choose a situation 
congenial with the animal’s temper, habit, and constitution. Horses 
bred on low marshy lands are coarse and heavy in their shoulders : 
their legs are fleshy, and wanting in that fine wiry development of 
sinew necessary for the performance of hard labor: their feet, 
being continually exposed to moisture, become flat, spongy, and 
weak, and when called upon to undergo severe work, soon become 
the victims of disease. ‘The change which naturally arises when 
a horse is taken from such a situation into a stable covered with 
dry litter is very great: the texture of the hoof is quite altered, 
and in many instances the form of it. Even if artificial means be 
resorted to, for the purpose of keeping it in a similar condition to 
what it was formerly, evil consequences follow, because in a soft 
state it is not calculated to sustain the hard surface of a road, or 
even of turf when that turf is very dry, and in fact is often found 
as hard as a turnpike road without being as free from roughness. 
The sole and frog, being rendered soft by too much moisture, sub- 
jects the extremely delicate internal structure to frequent bruises, 
which, by the inflammation produced, so completely deform the 
parts as to produce lameness of an incurable character. ‘Thus it 
appears to be one of the most important considerations to attend 
to the feet of young lurses, which subject will call forth a separate 
notice. 

Not only are the feet affected by wet and marshy situations, but 
the whole of the animal frame. Succulent herbage tends to the 
production of fat, with loose flaccid muscle, and sinews of a simi- 
lar texture, the very reverse of that which is requisite for the tho- 
rough-bred horse, or indeed for any animal that is to be qualified 
for speedy or continued exertions: whereas sound dry land, on 
somewhat elevated, but at the same time not exposed situations, 
conduces to a clean, wiry, muscular animal. Another advantage 
is also observable in such districts as far as regards the feet. 
Should the seasons be unusually dry, and the feet appear confined 
from want of sufficient moisture, artificial means may be resorted 
to by the simple remedy of a surface of clay in any convenient 
situation, which being kept moist, and the animal induced to remain 
on it during a portion of the day, the evils which might otherwise 
accrue to over-hard and narrow feet will be obviated. On wet 
land it is impossible to remedy the defect without keeping the colt 
in the hovel altogether, which would be injurious to its action, 
growth, and symmetry. 

The atmosphere which arises in marshy situations is extremely 
injurious to the constitution of the horse, and is an attribute of that 
nature which no human art can palliate or rectify. Dry sandy or 
gravelly loams appear to take the precedence: light loams, on 
limestone or chalky bottoms, are also good, providing the substra- 
tum is not of that nature as to retain the wet on the surface of the 
land. Draining may in some degree improve certain descriptions 
of land, but it does not appear to do good on very wet and reten- 
tive clays, or in marshy situations, when, as I have before observed, 
the atmosphere is affected by the nature of the surrounding soil. 
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When it is observed that the sandy deserts of the East are the 
native soils of the primitive breed of horses, it is reasonable to 
expect that such situations as are most similar will be the most 
eligible. Experience, more valuable than theory, substantiates the 
presumption ; and it appears to be one of the great laws of Nature 
that all wild animals are found in such places as are most suitable 
to their constitutions. Land which produces a short sweet herbage 
is most desirable ; and if peculiarly dry seasons create a deticiency 
of keep, clover, lucerne, or vetches may be mown and given in the 
shed ; a proportion of which should invariably be provided in case 
of emergency. 

Should the pasturage become too luxuriant, it will be advisable 
to turn sheep into it in order to keep it fine, or even in some in- 
stances bullocks or cows: but on such occasions as the latter the 
horses should be removed, as there is great danger attending upon 
their being in company with horned animals. 

Water is a very essential element, which should be conveyed in 
pipes so arranged as to supply troughs. Ponds in the paddocks 
are objectionable, as mares are very apt to remain in them in hot 
weather, and may, by so doing, bring on diseases which may affect 
their milk. If the water cannot be conveyed from a more elevated 
situation, a pump should be erected to supply the deficiency, the 
only objection to which is, that by any neglect the troughs may 
not be constantly supplied. 


PRECAUTION AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 

The fickle jade Fortune is doubtless extremely fond of playing 
her pranks in every department of a racing establishment ; but be- 
fore casual events are denominated as the result of chance, it may 
be well to consider the causes. ‘Those circumstances which are 
attributed to Fortune are in fact frequently nothing more than the 
common ordinations of Providence, which human discrimination 
has not in some instances power, and in others the judgment, to 
guard against. Few men are willing to condemn themselves by 
acknowledging their own want of attention. When anything ad- 
verse happens, their ‘evil genius” is consequently reproached, to 
exonerate them from the imputation of neglect. When a man is 
heard to inveigh loudly against “bad luck” in a breeding estab- 
lishment, depend upon it an inspection of his premises and manage- 
ment will explain the causes. Hither the fences are out of order, 
by which means the stock are in continual danger of laming them- 
selves by getting out of their proper places, and by getting together 
and kicking each other ; rails and pailings will be seen lying about, 
and various objects presenting danger: want of due attention to 
feeding, the quality of the food, and the observance of numerous 
little particulars, which, although they may not appear individually 
of importance, when taken collectively are very essential. 

When there are not a sufficient number of paddocks, the neces- 
sity of turning too many mares and foals into the same pasture is 
very often the cause of accident. The propriety, therefore, of di- 
viding the fields, cannot be passed unnoticed, and it is equally ne- 
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cessary to provide a convenient range of accommodation for the 
young stock. Yearlings should by all means have a loose box to 
themselves : many accidents arise from kicks and bites, which are 
inflicted by the best tempered ones in their play; but it is no 
consolation whatever to reflect whether the mischief arose from 
frolic or vice, and prevention is always better than cure. 

All human speculations are attended with uncertainty. Guided 
by the most experienced and careful head, an establishment for 
breeding horses must inevitably be surrounded by innumerable 
events which cannot be foreseen, but they will be greatly increased 
if want of experience and caution co-operate against the under- 
taking. — 
HOVELS. 

The construction of these indispensable habitations will be a 
subject of consideration. The material of which they are to be 
built may be either brick, gorse, or boards. ‘The former is doubt- 
less to be preferred ; gorse ranks next in estimation, but is neither 
so durable as brick, nor so comfortable. ‘The objection to boards 
is, that the weather will warp them, and in windy seasons they are 
subject to a great change of temperature, and much more so than 
gorse, which, being well woven into pieces of timber, is well cal- 
culated to keep out the air. If brick be selected, tiles or slates 
will in all probability compose the roof. ‘Thatch, however, may be 
used, and is the most appropriate material for those formed of gorse 
or boards. ‘The interior should not be less than sixteen feet long 
and fourteen feet wide ; the walls nine or ten feet high; the doors 
at least four feet six inches wide and six feet nine inches, or seven 
feet high; and the door frames should be rounded off to prevent 
accidents, which sharp corners are very apt to produce. It is ad- 
visable to have a window, which should be placed high enough to 
preclude the probability of its being broken by the inmates. 

In fitting up the inside, there should be two deep mangers, one 
in each corner; care should be taken that they are not too high, 
so that the foals can feed out of them without inconvenience: if 
it be preferred, one manger may be made extending along the end 
of the building. Racks are unnecessary when the mangers are of 
ample size. 

A constant supply of water should always be kept in the hovel, 
by means of a stone trough in the corner behind the door: pipes 
laid on from a neighboring pond or pump are unquestionably the 
best means of conveying it; the ceremony of carrying it in buckets 
is sometimes neglected, and at all events it creates trouble. If it 
be determined not to furnish receptacles for water both in the pad- 
docks and hovels, the hovels should be preferred, as in bad weather 
it may not be advisable to turn the inmates out during the whole 

of the day, when the want of water would be very injurious and 
inconvenient to a brood mare, or indeed to any other description of 
horse. 

The middle of the paddock, or a situation at some distance from 
the fence, is the best place for the hovel, as by that arrangement 
there are not any corners or angles produced; but for the sake of 
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economy two and even four are sometimes built adjoining each 
other, so as to come under one roof, and are contrived to open each 
of them into separate paddocks. This plan is objectionable, as it 
is evident they must be situated in the corners of the inclosure, an 
arrangement certainly not so eligible as the centre or some distance 
from the fence. A yard should be formed at the front of the en- 
trance about forty feet square, inclosed with a wall of brick or 
gorse ten feet high; it will then afford good shelter: the bottom 
may be covered with clay, so that in dry weather it may be watered 
should the feet require such a remedy. 

Wooden belts appear to be the best description of fastenings for 
the doors, as they are not likely to be pruductive of any injury in 
case any of the stock should run against them, and they may be 
so contrived that the animals cannot open them. There should 
also be a hook and staple to keep the doors open when required, 
so that the wind cannot blow them together when the mares and 
foals are passing through. 

In some establishments all the sheds are arranged in a yard con- 
tiguous to the house or the dwelling of the stud-groom, instead of 
each paddock being supplied with one, and the mares and foals are 
brought up at night and taken out again in the morning; the con- 
sequence of which is, the mares have no place voluntarily to re- 
tire to in case of rain, or during the excessive heat of the sun, so 
that in showery weather they are seldom under cover, which to 
foals is very injurious. Nothing is more hurtful to them than rain ; 
the soft open coat which they are clothed with is ill calculated to 
resist wet, and the bad effects which it produces on the juvenile 
constitution are much greater than many persons imagine. I would 
recommend, if it can possibly be avoided, that a foal should never 
be suffered to get completely wet: even showers are hurtful, but 
exposure to continued rains is not unattended by danger. 

The best material for the bottom of the hovels is clay and ashes, 
which will bind together and form a firm dry surface, preferable to 
brick or stone, which are very hard. When sheltered from the rain, 
nothing is better than the above combination. In a large establish- 
ment distinct hovels should be appropriated for mares to foal in— 
a description of which, and the proper arrangements, will be here 
after noticed when dilating on the Treatment of Mares. 


FENCES AND SIZE OF PADDOCKS. 

The paddocks must be surrounded by fences of a description to 
prevent the stock from getting together, and at the same time should 
be formed of such materials as will not be liable to cause accidents. 
Walls of brick or stone are indisputably the best, but they are ex- 
pensive in the first instance. Quickset hedges are the most usual, 
and, when they have gained strength and height, afford both shelter 
and security. ‘They are far superior to palings, unless the palings 
are close, in which case they are nearly as costly as walls without 
being so durable or affording so perfect a shelter. 

All narrow corners and angles into which mares or foals can be 
driven and injured should be studiously avoided ; even such. 
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places as they might in their play gallop into, without having room 
to turn quickly, are objectionable. Ditches and open drains should, 
if possible, be dispensed with: but if ditches are required, they 
should be protected by posts and rails, so that mares and foals can- 
not possibly be forced into them. Open drains in the middle of 
fields are particularly dangerous: mares when in foal are very apt 
to roll, and should one get into a drain upon her back, there she 
must inevitably lie until she receives assistance. Many have been 
lost in such a way. 

The gate should be protected by rails parallel with it on each 
side, about four or five feet from the gate, so as to prevent the stock 
from rubbing it open, or, in case of its being inadvertently left open, 
that the things may not get together: it is easily contrived that 
the rails may be made to lift in and out of a mortice in the post, 
so that a road can be obtained without trouble. ‘These rails should 
be about four feet from the ground. 
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HERBAGE. 

The herbage most suitable to the horse appears to be white 
Clover, trefoil, and saintfoin. If these grasses do not grow spon- 
taneously, they should be encouraged by sowing the seeds early 
in the spring when the surface of the land is wet: and by turning 
in a quantity of sheep, at the same time soiling the pasture, bush- 
harrowing and rolling it, there will be little doubt of its thriving. 
Aftermath is found not to agree with mares and foals, its succulent 
quality being so very likely to cause them to scour. I have noticed 
several instances where they have been taken from pasturage ex- 
ceedingly bare and turned to aftermath, when their appearance has 
unequivocally shown that it did not suitthem. ‘The success which 
will await a colony of this description will so very materially de- 
pend upon the quality of the land that the subject cannot be too 
forcibly impressed on the mind. Another highly important subject 
must also be attended to, which is situation: even the driest and 
most favorable soils will not answer expectation unless the situation 
be suitable. It must be sheltered without being confined, espe- 
cially by too many trees in the immediate vicinity: if the bleak 
| north and east winds can be screened by a plantation, or some 

clumps of evergreens at a little distance, such an arrangement will 
be desirable, and a few trees may be admitted to protect the hovels 
from the scorching rays of the sun, beyond which the growth of 
timber is incompatible with the undertaking. 

Great attention should be paid to the quality of the hay culti- 
vated for the consumption of blood stock. That whichis produced 
on good sound upland pastures, well manured, is the most suitable. 
In making hay for horses, more attention is required than if it be 
only for the use of cattle. During fine weather it should be tho- 
roughly exposed to the influence of the sun and air; a competent 
il number of hands should be employed to shake it about, and tho- 
: roughly separate the locks, which, if suffered to cling together, ‘ 
are not equally made with those portions which are more exposed 
to the atmosphere: such parts are apt to become mouldy in the 
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rick, and are not only unpalatable but unwholesome. Nature has 
pointed out to all animals to reject such food as may be injurious, 
and unless the horse be compelled by severe hunger, he will not 
eat it, and if he does, his want of condition will soon proclaim the 
fact. Hay that has been much injured by rain is to be avoided; it 
affords but little nourishment, at the same time it distends the 
bowels, making the animal appear pot-bellied: it also generates 
worms: and although some persons affirm that they are naturally 
found in the intestines of the horse, I should strenuously avoid 
supplying them with any kind of food likely to produce them; and 
if once established I would take every means to eradicate them, 


being fully persuaded of the injury which they produce. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for July, 1840.) 





SOME OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING QUAIL. 


BY J. CYPRESS, Jr. 


Ocroser has arrived, and has entered into the kingdom prepared 
for him by his summery brethren departed. A kingdom, truly, 
within a republic, but mild, magnificent, pro bono publico, and full 
of good fruits; so that not a democrat after the strictest sect of 
St. Tammany but bows the knee. Hail! O King! His accom- 
plished artists are preparing royal palaces among the woods and 
fields, and on the hill-sides, painting the mountains and arching the 
streams with glories copied from the latest fashion of rainbows. 
His keen morning winds, and cool evening moons, assiduous ser- 
vants, are dropping diamonds upon the fading grass and tree-tops, 
and are driving in the feathery tenants of his marshes, bays and 
brakes. ‘Thrice happy land and water lord! See how they streak 
the early sky, piercing the heavy clouds with the accurate wedge 
of their marshalled cohorts, shouting peans, as they go—and how 
they plunge into well-remembered waters, with an exulting sound, 
drinking in rest and hearty breakfasts! These be seges of herons, 
herds of cranes, droppings of sheldrakes, springs of teals, trips of 
wigeons, coverts of cootes, gaggles of geese, sutes of mallards, 
and badelynges of ducks ; all of which the profane and uninitiated, 
miserable herd, call flocks of fowl, not knowing discrimination !— 
Meadow and upland are made harmonious and beautiful with con- 
gregations of plovers, flights of doves, walks of snipes, exaltations 
of larks, coveys of partridges, and bevies of quail.* For all these 
vouchsafed comforts may we be duly grateful! But chiefly, thou 
sunburned, frost-browned monarch, we do thank thee that thou 
especially bringest to vigorous maturity and swift strength, our 
own bird of our heart, our family chicken, tetrao coturnix. 

The quail is peculiarly a domestic bird, and is attached to his 
birth-place, and the home of his forefathers. The various mem- 


* Stow, Strippe, Hakewell. 
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bers of the anatic families educate their children in the cool sum- 
mer of the far north, and bathe their warm bosoms, in July, in the 
iced-water of Hudson’s Bay: but when Boreas scatters the rushes 
where they builded their bed-chambers, they desert their father- 
land, and fly to disport in the sunny waters of the south. They 
are cosmopolites entirely, seeking their fortunes with the sun. So, 
too, heavy-eyed, wise Master Scolopax fixes his place of abode, 
not among the hearths and altars where his infancy was nurtured, 

but he goeth a skaaping where best he may run his long bill into 
the mud, tracing the warm broodside of juxta-capric ornical latitudes. 

The songsters of the woodland, when their customary crops of in- 
sects and berries are cut off in the F all, gather themselves together 
to renew their loves, and get married in more genial climates. 
Even black-gowned Mr. Corvus, (otherwise called Jim Crow), in 
autumnal fasts, contemplateth Australian carcases. Presently, the 
groves so vocal, and the sky so full, shall be silent and barren. 
The “melancholy days” will soon be here. Only thou, dear Bob 
White (not of the Manhattan) will remain. ‘Thy cousin, tetrao 
umbcilus,* will be not far off, it is true: but he is mountainous and 
precipitous, and lives in solitary places, courting rocky glens and 
craggy gorges, misandronist. "Where the secure deer crops the 
young mosses of the mountain stream, and the bear steals wild ho- 
ney, there drums the ruffed strutter on his ancient hemlock log. 
Ice cools not his blood, nor the deep snow-drift, whence he, star- 
tled, whirrs impetuous to the solemn pines, and his hiding-places 
of laurel and tangled rhododendron, laughing at cheated dogs and 
wearied sportsmen. A bird to set traps for. Unfamiliar, rough, 
rugged hermit. Dry meat. [ like him not. 

The quail is the bird for me. He is no rover, no emigrant. He 
stays at home and is identified with the soil. Where the farmer ’ 
works he lives, and loves, and whistles.¢ In budding spring-time, ' 
and in scorching summer—in bounteous autumn, and in barren 
winter, his voice is heard from the same bushy hedge fence, and 
from his customary cedars. Cupidity and cruelty may drive him 
to the woods, and to seek more quiet seats; but be merciful and 
kind to him and he will visit your barn-yard, and sing for you upon 
the boughs of the apple-tree by your gate-way. But when warm 
May first woos the young flowers to open and receive her breath, 
then begin the loves, and jealousies, and duels of the heroes of the 
bevy. Duels, too often, alas! bloody and fatal! for there liveth 
not an individual of the gallinaceous order, braver, bolder, more 
enduring, than a cock quail, fighting for his lady-love. Arms, too, 
he wieldeth, such as give no vain blows, rightly used. His man- 
dible serves for other purposes than mere biting of grass-hoppers, 


* The ruffed grouse, or partridze. 
i tI am not unaware that Audubon describes the quail as migratory at the West, and 
that he says the shores of the Ohio, in the Fall, are covered with * flocks.” Nor am Tigno- 
i rant that Wilson says he Aas heard that the birdis migratory in Nova Scotia. It may be so; 
but our quails are better brought up. Nevertheless, 1do not care to believe everything that 
students of Linneus and Buffon say, who talk of flock s of partridges, and mean bevies of 
quail. By-the-bye, what is the reason that the whole race of ornithologists call the par 
| tridge tetrav, which is latin for a bustard, anda wildturkey. Itis not the less to be admired 
that they cail the quail perdrix Virginzona. If they had supped with Horace and Catullus, 
and all that set, as Colonel Hawker and I have done—in the spirit—they would have found 
out that the true title was coturniz.—[ Vide Hawker on Shooting.) 
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and picking up Indian corn. While the dire affray rages, Miss 
Quailina looketh on from her safe perch on a limb, above the com- 
batants, impartial spectatress, holding her love under her left wing, 
patiently ; ; and when the vanquished craven finally bites the dust, 
descends and rewards the conquering hero with her heart and 
hand. 

Now begin the cares and responsibilities of wedded life. Away 
fly the happy pair to seek some grassy tussock, where, safe from 
the eye of the hawk, and the nose of the fox, they may raise their 
expected brood in peace, provident, and not doubting that their 
espousals will be blessed with a numerous offspring. Oats harvest 
arrives, and the fields are waving with yellow grain. Now, be 
wary, oh kind hearted cradler, and tread not into those pure white 
eggs under your feet, ready to burst with life! Soon there is a 
peeping sound heard, and lo! a proud mother walks magnificently 
in the midst of her children, scratching, and picking, and teaching 
them how to swallow. Happy she, if she may be permitted to 
bring them up to maturity, and uncompelled to renew her joys in 
another nest. 

The assiduities of a mother have a beauty and sacredness about 
them that command respect and reverence in all animal nature, 
human or inhuman—(what a lie does that word carry)—except, 
perhaps, in monsters, insects and fish. I never yet heard of the 
parental tenderness of a trout, eating up his little baby, nor of the 
filial gratitude of a spider, nipping the life out of his grey-headed 
father, and usurping his web. But if you would see the purest, 
the sincerest, the most affecting piety of a parent’s love, startle a 
young family of quails, and watch the conduct of the mother. She 
will not leave you. No, not she. But she will fall at your feet, 
uttering a noise which none but a distressed mother can make, and 
she will run and flutter, and seem to try to be caught, and cheat 
your outstretched hand, and affect to be wing-broken, and wound- 
ed, yet have strength enough to tumble along, until she has drawn 
you fatigued, a safe distance from her threatened children, and the 
young hopes of her heart; and then will she mount, whirring with 
glad strength, and away through the maze of trees you have not 
seen before, like a close-shot bullet, fly to her skulking infants. 
Listen now. Do you hear those three half-plaintive notes, quickly 
and clearly poured out. She is calling the boys and girls together. 
She sings not now “ Bob White!” nor “ah! Bob White!”’— That 
is her husband’s love call, or his trumpet-blast of defiance. But 
she calls sweetly and softly for her lost children. Hear them 
“peep! peep! peep!” at the welcome voice of their mother’s 
love! ‘They are coming together. Soon the whole family will 
meet again. It is a foul sin to disturb them; but retread your 
devious way, and let her hear your coming footsteps, breaking down 
the briars, as you renew the danger. She is quiet. Not a word 
is passed between the fearful fugitives. Now, if you have the 
heart to do it, lie low, keep still, and imitate the call of the hen 
quail. O, mother! mother! how your heart would die if you could 
witness the deception! ‘The little ones raise up their trembling 
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heads, and catch comfort and imagined safety from the sound. 
“Peep! peep!” they come to you, straining their little eyes, and 
clustering together, and answering, seem to say, ‘“‘ Where is she ? 
Mother! mother! we are here !” 

I knew an Ethiopian once—he lives yet in a hovel, on the brush 
plains of Matowacs—who called a whole bevy together in that 
way. He first shot the parent bird; and when the murderous vil- 
lain had ranged them in close company, while they were looking 
over each other’s necks, and mingling their doubts, and hopes, and 
distresses, in a little circle, he levelled his cursed musket at their 
unhappy breasts, and butchered—“ What? all my pretty ones? 
Did you say all?” He did; and he lives yet! O, let me not 
meet that nigger six miles north of Patchogue, in a place where 
the scrub oaks cover with cavernous gloom a sudden precipice, at 
whose bottom lies a deep lake, unknown but to the Kwaaek, and 
the lost deer hunter. For my soul’s sake, let me not encounter 
him in the grim ravines of the Collicoon, in Sullivan, where the 
everlasting darkness of the hemlock forests would sanctify virtuous 
murder ! 

My farther reflections on this subject I will keep, for the present, 
to myself. 

The poor quail has to contend with many enemies. Not only 
Sir Reynard, who has a constitutional right to levy tribute upon 
his race, and his several doubtfully-connected, half-starved, brother 
quadrupedal thieves of the greenwood ; not only with the winged 
pirates of the sky, skimming and sw eeping up and down the waving 
billows of the yellow field, with the quietness and speed of a sud- 
den sun-ray ; not only with the horse-hair nooses of school- -boy 
truants, and the figure-y 4 box-traps of vagabond hen-roost pilfer- 
ers; not only with the coarse cupidity of the market-man, who 
kills all to-day, and cares not for to-morrow: not only with the 
mean, falsely called sportsman, who shoots in season and out of 
season, and kills for numbers, and not for exercise, skill’s sake, and 
honor; but alas! alas! too often with the bleak and heartless ele- 
ments themselves! Who does not remember the horrid snows of 
thirty-six, which filled all the vallies, and raised rival mountains 
alongside of mountains! Then died the race. ‘The angry clouds 
at nightfall began to pour out their wind and sleet, but the quail 
heart had not yet known to fear the skies. Each fated bevy, call- 
ing in its straggling supper-hunters, tracked its secure path to the 
bottom of its favorite cedar bush; and there, upon the yet warm 
bed of oak leaves, and thick matted spear grass, composed their 
chilled limbs in the usual circle, and went to sleep. ‘To sleep? 
ay, to sleep forever! No morning came to them. No opportunity 
had they to regret unsaid prayers. A late morning came to the 
world above, and a cold sun shone on their shroud—their beautiful 
shroud of snow! Almost “seven fathoms deep!” buried in their 
winding sheet! No resurrection for ye, poor birds! Did they 
think it never would be light? Yes, they fell asleep there in their 
beds, and died of too much covering! ‘The spring came, and the 
early ploughman dug up a furrow near their wasted corpses. ‘There 
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they lay, side by side, as they committed themselves to sleep, un- 
~— in death, as they were beautiful and without reproach in 
ife ! 

Beethoven must have written his exquisite song of the “ Quail,” 
after a hard winter. I never heard Catalani sing it, but I will be 
sworn it is a solemn anthem. 

The quail receives in many countries, the most studious and de- 
vout protection. In China they domesticate him, and train him for 
the cock-pit. In some States on the continent of Europe they 
almost worship him. The German has a beautiful superstition, 
that his note expresses the words “ Furchten Gott.”* England is 
too damp and smoky for him. He cannot acclimate. The lord, 
who, by the assistance of his game-keeper, has an oath made that 
he killed a quail, is gazetted through the three kingdoms. 

The quail is our bird—our own American bird. Shall we not 
protect him and his household? If all the powers of destruction 
are let loose to play upon him, how shall he be saved? Even now, 
his fate seems to be inevitable, like the Indians’. But a few years 
since, he was a proud nation—a green bay tree. If we look not 
sharply, we soon may say, “sages est, ubi Troja fuit.” ‘That he 
is not now utterly annihilated, and flying in the Elysian fields, with 
his relative, tetrao cupido,t is owing to the good hearts of a very 
small few of his former fellow-citizens, who snatched him from 
the snow-bank, and housed and fed him during the winter, and 
gave him to liberty in the spring, and to some other few, who sent 
to his people at the South, and renewed his presence in the faces 
of his brethren. Even some of these, representatives of a ruined 
nation, have been sacrificed in brutal moments, to adorn the reek- 
ing cellars of reckless paunch-providers, and to furnish August— 
very August suppers for raw counter-jumpers, who have heard of 
his glory. 

A few words, by way of application of the subject. The Le- 
gislature of the State of New York, considering all the dangers 
and necessities of one of the most worthy families of the State, 
have, in no wretched spirit of monopoly, but in the true spirit of 
“equal protection to all,” enacted a statute for his preservation, 
and have taken the dear bird under their sheltering wing. No 
man, nor boy, nor fool, may kill a quail except between the twenty- 
fifth of October and the fifth of January, nor compass, nor procure 
his death, nor have his murdered corpse in his possession, out of 
the specified period, in either of the humane counties of York, 
Kings, Queens, or Westchester! O, Suffolk! how art thou dis- 
graced, not being named! Fiat lex !—Tom Tucker and Jim Va- 
lentine, chief advocates, immortalized themselves! The partridge, 
too, and Master Scolopax in his season, have their passports. Be- 
ware of the heavy penalty! 


* Fear God—Let poachers think of this when they whistle. 

+ The pinnated grouse, or heath-hen, formerly, alas! found on Long Island ; but (per- 
haps leading the way for the quail) now utterly extinct. Doctor Samuel L. Mitchell fore- 
told his annihilation in 1810. The following is an extract from a letter of his to Wilson, 
which I doubt not the old man wrote with tears in his eyes : “‘ Their numbers are gradually 
diminishing ; and assailed as they are on all sides, almost without cessation, their scarcity 
may be viewed as foreboding their eventual extirmination.” Oh! prophecy too sadly 
true ! 
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Tinally, this matter recommendeth itself to the serious attention 
of all transgressors. ‘The sin hath already stung divers poachers, 
and accessories, before and after the fact. It hath been distinctly 
proved before a justice of the peace, that eight times five make 
forty dollars. Just judgment! Dear feed! Worse than sour 
grapes !—'I'he Marine Court hath visited other transgressions with 
swift judgment. Even men who have received presents of game 
from places where it was lawfully killed, and where it might have 
been virtuously manducated, have been sorely mulcted. ‘The 
have learned, too late, the awful fate of Hercules. ‘They have 
discovered, after they have been impregnated with the poison, that 
they must know the giver before they accept a shirt. ‘They study 
Ovid now, and have learned by heart— 

** Dona det illa viro, mandat, capit inscius hero,” 
and the whole of the chief case in point. Penitent sinners, I weep 
for them! Doubt it, and touch the forbidden fruit if you dare, and 
say, “tell that to the marines !” 

Lastly—true sportsmen ought to examine themselves, and take 
care that they have no disposition for blood in the skirts of their 
shooting-jackets, except in the allowed days of October, November, 
and December. If the honorable reg true-hearted submit to 
temptation, what can we -ople. 

‘T'o conclude: we are all called upon to be careful, and keep our 
fore-finger on the trigger of our watchfulness. May | not remind 
my fair readers that many a quail dies for them, and that intempes- 
tive collineation hath been too often perpetrated for their sakes. 
Restrain, O, ye Helens! and Joans! the ardor of your sacrificing 
worshippers. Let them not kill too many. Six, now-a-days, are 
a sportman’s fortune. Remember them of the base Jews, who ga- 
thered more quail than were sufficient for immediate consumption, 
disobeying Moses, and then rejected the rotting victims, and sighed 
for the flesh-pots ‘of Egyptian leeks and onions. And do thou, 
best Mary! ever, when thou dippest a minute breast-piece, almost, 
into the fading bubble of the sherry at my dexter, playfully, as 
thou art wont, be sure to ask me—* Love, was this bird killed this 
season ?” 








REVIEW OF THE SPRING RACES AT THE SOUTH-WEST. 
East Fe.iciana, August, 1840. 

Mr. Eprror: I have often wished that some of the many gifted 
writers who adorn the “ Register” and “ Spirit,” would give us 
reviews of the campaigns a la mode Uncle ‘Toby, Judex, and 
others, in the English magazines. ‘To those who, like myself, love 
racing, yet are unable to see many races, descriptions such as you 
occasionally give us in the “ Spirit” are highly interesting,—and 
indeed I have often thought that one fond of racing, who had been 
fortunate enough to be a spectator of a splendid race, ought to 
allow others to enjoy some of the pleasure which he has received, 
by describing it. Having seen nearly every race run over the New 
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Orleans courses this year, I resolved, the first leisure time I could 
find when in the mood, to pen a brief description of them, in a 
running sketch of our racing in the South-West. 

The Campaign in the South-West opened with the Meeting at 
Mobile, commencing with the Sweepstakes of $1000 each, four 
mile heats, between Bee’s-wing, Altorf, and Fanny Strong. B.was 
the favorite, although A. was supported by a strong party, while 
Fanny, a proved good four-miler, was not thought of. The result 
proved the folly of trusting to anything but public running, the 
great unknown being distanced in the race, while Bee’s-wing, for 
the first time, met a competitor able to put her up; Fanny winning 
the second heat, and leading in the third until the last quarter, al- 
though brushed at by her antagonist on every stretch. Calanthe 
beat John Malone, St. Leger distance, in 3:24, both carrying our 
weights, however. Baywood won the mile heats, beating Cotton 
Plant. Bustamente beat Imp. Likeness the two mile heats, in 
3:56—4:00. Allen Brown won the Sweepstakes, two mile heats, 
beating Imp. Shamrock, his first defeat, and John Malone—time of 
first heat, won by Shamrock, 3:53—second and third heats won 
by Allen Brown. Baywood won the three mile heats, beating Pol- 
lard Brown and John Anderson, in three heats. Maria Brown won 
at mile heats best 3 in 5, beating Gertrude (formerly Lavine) and 
others in good time. The racing of the week closed with the race 
for the Club Purse, which was won by Caroline Malone, beating 
Maria Red (who won the first heat and broke down the second) and 
Fanny Strong, who, as might have been expected after her race 
with Bee’s-wing, could not make a show, and was distanced the 
first heat. 

The racing at New Orleans commenced with the Sweepstakes 
between Maria Black, Ralph, and Billy Townes, Altorf paying for- 
feit. Maria and Ralph were nearly equal favorites, while the Vir- 
ginia horse was but little thought of. Ralph was easily beaten by 
the mare for the first heat, and she, although a great favorite with 
the knowing ones before starting for the second, was beaten very 
cleverly by Billy for the second, and broke down the third heat. 
The track was in fine order, but the time was poor—7:51—7:54. 
The next day Imp. Houri beat J. R.Grymes and two others in 
1:47 (the best mile time on the track) and 1:53—a beautiful race, 
carrying, however, only 67lbs. Sthreshley won the New Orleans 
Plate, two mile heats, in 3:43—3:45 (the best time at New Orleans), 
beating Luda (the favorite), Glorvina, and Mary Lyle. Sarah 
Bladen gave us a taste of her quality, in three mile heats, by beat- 
ing very easily Lucy Fuller, a fine looking Eclipse mare out of 
Ironette’s dam, in 5:49—5:414. Grey Medoc, looking very fine, 
beat Baywood handily for the Club Purse in 8:17—9:03; track 
heavy. His friends confidently predicted that he would carry off 
the Club Purses at the Metarie and Louisiana. On the last day 
Capt. McHeath beat a motley crowd for the mile heats best 3 in 5: 
time, 1:58—1:574—?2:00. 

The Meeting over the beautiful Metarie followed, Houri again 
winning the Sweepstakes, beating J . R, Grymes, who won the first 
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heat, and was the favorite in consequence of the heavy track, in 
three heats: two others started. Sthreshley beat a weak field two 
mile heats in 4:02—4:02. On Thursday Sarah Bladen was wisely 
allowed to walk over for the three mile heats purse ; but on the day 
following the turfites took courage, and brilliant entries tempted a 
few turfmen who were richly rewarded, as we had a beautiful race 
honestly run from end to end. Luda was favorite for the first heat, 
but there was no decided favorite for the race, although Lucy 
Fuller was preferred to any other single horse. As an impartial 
observer, however, yet without accusing the judges of partiality, 
I must express my firm belief that Pollard won the second heat, 
and consequently the race, by half a head. 

But what shall we say of the next race, for the Jockey Club 
Purse, four mile heats, run over an indifferent track in 7:38. ‘This 
deserves a more minute description, as it was, in my opinion, the 
great race of the season, and I think not inferior to any heat ever 
run in America. 

Having been for the last ten or twelve years a spectator of the 
races over the Richmond and Petersburg tracks, and those at New 
Orleans, I believe I can form a tolerably correct idea of the allow- 
ance to be made for the difference in soil, condition of tracks, and 
effect of weights, and it is my decided opinion that the difference 
between the Metarie on the day of this race, and the Newmarket 
when in first rate condition, was equal to the advantage in the weight 
which Bee’s-wing and Grey Medoc had over Boston and Andrew- 
etta. I think, however, that the Metarie is, when in equal condi- 
tion, a faster track by one and a half or two seconds to the mile, 
and should therefore make the difference of from six to twelve 
seconds in favor of Andrewetta; reducing the difference between 
7:38 and 7:50 that much, say 7:47 over Newmarket. 

But to the horses. Grey Medoc, the favorite in this race, is a 
dark gray, beautifully dappled, very showy and of gallant carriage, 
about fifteen hands two inches:high. He has a clean long head, 
with a small arched neck, oblique but not deep shoulders, a barrel 
which cannot be surpassed, and a good loin and rump, but his legs 
are rather light. He runs upon his courage, and does not require 
punishment ; and although game, is not a horse to bear severe 
pushing with the spur. His action, although gay and dashing, is 
faulty, as he runs high, throwing his head from side to side even 
when at the top of his speed. His condition was capital, and re- 
flected great credit on his trainer—Graves. 

Bee’s-wing, the next in favor, is a chesnut, nearly 15}? hands 
high, very handsome, and of fine form and finish—she has a small, 
clean, bony head, well arched neck, shoulders wide but very deep, 
and running well back, a good and well-rounded barrel, short couple, 
but with tremendous reach below, and powerful roomy quarters. 
Her action is beautiful, running low and level, close to the ground, 
and much resembles that of Trifle. Her condition, although good, 
was certainly not first-rate, and she appeared to me accustomed to 
Virginia training, short of work. 

Billy Townes, a strong well-built horse, put up in racing form, 
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and a winner at all distances, looked in fine order, and it was 
thought by a few (and among them your correspondent) he would 
be dangerous, but then no one thought of a race in the thirties. 

The betting was in favor of Bee’s-wing for the first heat, and of 
Grey Medoc for the race, although many bets were made on the 
former for the race, “ barring break-downs,” and on the latter for 
the first heat. Bee’s-wing had won at all distances, without losing 
a race (this was said to be her eighteenth race, but I know of but 
eleven previous to this), and -had beaten Grey Medoc and others 
over this course handily, in 3:44—3:47. Grey Medoc, with the 
exception of the Sweepstakes won by Bee’s-wing, had won all his 
races, about fifteen or sixteen in number, while Billy Townes had 
taken the shine out of such nags as Charlotte Russe, Vashti, Big 
John, Maria Black, Ralph, Gerow, and many others, of whom one, 
‘“‘ Gano,” appears to be a great pet just now. 

The mare led from the start, with a long steady stroke, the 
horses close up, and no material change took place until the last 
half of the third mile, when Commodore, on the Grey, tried to 
steal up, so as to get the bulge onthe quarter stretch; the mare, 
however, increased her speed as he approached, until, on rounding 
the turn, Commodore challenged, and a tremendous rally ensued, 
the horse at one time within a neck, until about fifty yards from the 
stand. Here the mare drew out, and continuing her rate, passed 
the turn a length in advance, Commodore, who had been trying to 
brace his horse, driving every jump, but unable to get up until the 
last quarter stretch, where a final scuffle, in which steel and catgut 
were freely used, resulted in Bee’s-wing passing the goal her length 
and a half in the clear ahead; while Billy Townes, who was well 
up for three miles, was distanced by the terrible rate of the fourth. 
As had been feared, the clods in the track, and the tremendous 
pace, knocked up Bee’s-wing, and at the tap of the drum she was 
taken to the stable, while the gallant Grey galloped “alone in his 
glory.” 

On the next and last day, we had a beautiful and closely contested 
race between 'Telie Doe, Capt. Laurent, and Capt. McHeath, 
the former winning in five heats, and flooring the knowing ones, 
who fancied Capt. Mac 2 to 1 vs. the field. 

The races over the Louisiana track, which followed, owing to 
the bad weather, and the fatigue or satiety of the public, from the 
racing of the two previous weeks, went off flatly. On the first 
day Fairly Fair received forfeit from A. L. Bingaman, in a match 
for $4000, of (it was said) $250. Live Oak (a handsome, com- 
pact, son of Luzborough, who will be heard of yet,) won the Creole 
Purse of $250, beating Oscar and Pensée. Next day incessant 
rain, but no race. On Friday, two races could not attract a re- 
spectable attendance. Sthreshley won the three mile heats, beating 
in miserable time, 6:21—6:21, Luda, Kate Haun, and Loadstone, 
while Martha Malone beat Billy ‘Townes and others, after a beauti- 
ful race of three heats, for the two mile purse, Billy winning the 
second in 4:08, but outfooted in the third by the fleet Leviathan in 
4:06—Martha had won the first from Big Foot in 4:21. The same 
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filly received forfeit in a Sweepstakes, four mile heats, over the 
Metarie Course, and the present race showed that the forfeit payers 
knew a thing or two. On Saturday Capt. McHeath beat Telie 
Doe and Stub Twist for the best three in five, mile heats, in three 
straight heats, the heavy track making him a decided favorite, in 
spite of his defeat by ‘Telie Doe the previous week. She had 
never been beaten this distance before but once (by Eloise over 
the same track) and many lost on her. 

On Sunday, a day of comparative leisure even in New Orleans, 
where there are more slaves of business than any city in the Union, 
enabled many to escape from the monotonous occupation of the 
office and counting room, and enjoy the manly and invigorating 
sports of the turf. The prospect of sport, too, was capital; Grey 
Medoc, by many deemed superior to Wagner—Sarah Bladen, of 
whom her friends contented themselves with saying “ she is as fast 
as Bee’s-wing,”—-and Baywood, undismayed by his defeat on the 
Eclipse, were entered for the prize. Had the track been in good 
order, it would have been the heaviest betting race of the season, 
but all feared Grey Medoc through the mud, as he was a short 
strider, while Sarah Bladen and Baywood were both the reverse. 
The few bets made were 2to 1 on Grey Medoc vs. the field. ‘The 
race is soon told—Sarah Bladen, who looked fit to run for a king- 
dom, led from the score, Baywood close up, had the Grey (who had 
lost his action) safe in three miles, and beat Baywood, who ran an 
honest horse, a length and a half—Grey Medoc distanced. ‘The 
second heat Sarah Bladen won easily. 

This race, with the one at Adams’ new course at Donaldsonville, 
where Billy ‘Townes beat Grey Medoc very easily, three mile heats, 
prove the severity of the race at the Metarie, while the victory of 
Billy Townes at Louisville, beating nearly every horse of high re- 
putation in Kentucky, in the best time of the week’s racing, go still 
farther. 

Ruffin Barrow won the Sweepstakes with his fine Medley colt, 
the first heat in 1:52, capital time for a new track, beating a Luz- 
borough, Minerva Proffit, and an Orphan Boy. Sthreshley won 
his fourth consecutive victory, beating Houri, for the two mile 
purse ; and Billy ‘Townes paid part of his debt to Grey Medoc, by 
beating him for the Club Purse, three mile heats; and Luda, not 
without a hard battle, however, beat Capt. Laurent in five heats, 
for the mile heats best 3 in 5. 

I say nothing about the time, (as over a new course it is useless), 
except In one instance, 

At Plaquemine, Live Oak won the two mile heats in 3:55—3:52, 
and Lady Plaquemine won both the other purses, mile heats. 

This has been written, Mr. Editor, “ currente calamo,” and I am 
too much fatigued to revise. Should this crude communication 
suit your magazine, you are at liberty to correct the errors which 
my unpractised pen has no doubt perpetrated. CoLpEN. 
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A QUARTER RACE IN KENTUCKY. 


BY MR. SNOOKS. 


NoTHING would start against the Old Mare; and after more 
formal preparation in making weight and posting judges, than is 
customary, when there is a contest, “ the sateful old kritter” went 
off crippling as if she was not fit to run for sour cider, and any- 
thing could take the shine out of her that had the audacity to try 
it. ‘The muster at the stand was slim, it having been understood 
up-town, that as to sport to-day the races would prove’a water haul. 
I missed all that class of old and young gentlemen who annoy 
owners, trainers, and riders, particularly if they observe they are 
much engaged, with questions that should not be asked, and either 
can’t or should not be answered. ‘The business folks and men of 
gumption were generally on the grit, and much of the chaff certain- 
ly had been blown off. 

A walk or gallop over is a slow affair; and without being able 
in any way to account for it, it seemed to be an extremely dry 
affair; for while the four miles was being done, (as the prigs have 
it), | noticed many a centaur of a fellow force his skeary nag up to 
the opening in the little clapboard shanty, and shout out impatient- 
ly—* Colonel, let us have some of your byled corn—pour me out, 


‘ a buck load—there—never mind about the water, I drank a heap 


of it yesterday,” and then wheel off to the crowd as if intent on 
something. 

The race, like all things, had an end; and I had some idea in 
imitation of Sardanapalus, “all in one day to see the race, then go 
home, eat drink, and be merry, for all the rest was not worth a 
fillip,’” when I met Dan. He knows a little, finds out a little, and _ 
guesses the rest, and, of course, is prime authority. I inquired if 
the hunt wasup. “Oh, no, just hold on a while, and there will be 
as bursting a quarter-race as ever was read of, and I will give 
it em so you can make expenses.” I always make a hand when 
about, and thinking I might get a wrinkle by prying into the mys- 
tery of quarter-racing, I accordingly rode to the thickest of the 
crowd. A rough hewn fellow, who either was, or pretended to be, 
drunk, was bantering to run his mare against any horse that had 
ploughed as much that season, his mare having, as he assured us, 
tended twenty-five acres in corn. Another chap sidled up to him, 
and offered to plough against him for as much liquor as the com- 
pany could drink, or for who should have both nags—his horse 
had never run, as he did not follow it. Sorrel got mad, and offered 
to beat him in the cart, wagon, or plough, or he could beat him 
running one hundred miles, his weight on each, for $500. Bay 
still disclaimed racing, but would run the quarter stretch to amuse 
the company, for $100. Sorrel took him up, provided Bay carried 
his present rider, and he would get somebody; Bay agreed, pro- 
vided he would not get a lighter rider. It was closed at that, and 
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two of Senator Benton’s abominations—$100 United States Bank 
bills—were planked up. Bay inquired if they could stand another 
$50 ;—agreed to by Sorrel, who, observing Bay shell out a $100 
note, said there was no use of making change, as his note was the 
same amount, and they might as well go the $100. ‘This was 
promptly agreed to, and another $100 offered and immediately co- 
vered—there being now $300 a side. Now came a proposal to 
increase it $300 more; Bay said—* you oversize my pile, but if 
I can borrow the money, I’ll accommodate you,” and immediately 
slipped off to consult his banker. Dan now whispered, “ spread 
yourself on the bay.” ‘Thinking I should run in while I was hot, | 
observed aloud—I should admire to bet some gentleman $10 on 
the bay. A Mr. Wash, or as he was familiarly called, Big Wash, 
snapped me up like a duck does a June-bug, by taking the bill out 
of my hand, and observing that either of us could hold the stakes, 
put it in his pocket. Finding this so easily done, | pushed off to 
consult my friend Crump, the most knowing man about short races 
I ever knew, and one who can see as far into a mill-stone as the 
man that pecks it. I met him with the man that made the race on 
the bay, coming to get a peep at the sorrel. As soon as he laid 
eyes on her he exclaimed— 

“Why, Dave, you made a pretty pick up of it; I’m afraid our 
cake is all dough—that’ s old Grapevine, and I told you point blank 
to walk round her, but you’re like a member of the Kentucky Le- 
gislature, who admitted that if he had a failing it was being a leetle 
too brave.” 

‘“* How could I know Grapevine,” replied Dave, doggedly ; “and 
you told me you could beat her, anyhow.” 

“Yes,” said Crump, “I think I can; butI didn’t come a hundred 
and fifty miles to run them kind of races—Old 'T ompkins has 
brought her here, and I like him for a sucker.” 

" Well, ” says Dave, “may be I can get off with the race, if you 
think you'll be licked.” 

“No,” said Crump, “when I go a-catting, I go a catting ; it’s 
mightily mixed up, and there is no telling who’s constable until the 
election is over; it will be like the old bitch and the rabbit, nip and 
tack every jump, and sometimes the bitch a leetle ahead.” 

Old ‘Tompkins, who had not appeared during the making of the 
race, now came round, and seeing the bay, said—* Popcorn, by 
G—d.” He now came forward and addressed the other party: 
“‘ Boys,” said he, “it’s no use to run the thing into the ground. If 
aman goes in for betting, I say let him go his load, but we have 
no ambition against you, so draw the bet to $100, th: at is enough 
for a little tacky race like this , Just made for amusement.”—Carried 
by acclamation. 

Now the judges were selected: a good judge does not mean ex- 
actly the same thing here as on the bench, though some of the 

same kind may be found there—it means one who is obstinate in 
going for his own friends. It did not seem to be considered cour- 
teous to object to the selections on either side, perhaps from a mu- 
tual consciousness of invulnerability. But one of the nominees 
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for the ermine was a hickory over anybody’s percimmon in the way 
of ugliness. He was said to be the undisputed possessor of the 
celebrated Jack-knife ; his likeness had been moulded on dog-irons 
to frighten the children from going too near the fire, and his face 
ached perpetually ; buthiseyes! his eyes! He was said to have 
caught a turkey buzzard by the neck, the bird being deceived, and 
thinking he was looking another way; and several of the crowd 
said he was so cross-eyed he could look at his own head! It was 
objected to him that he could not keep his eyes on the score, as 
he did not see straight, and it was leaving the race to the accident 
of which of his optics obtained the true bearing when the horses 
were coming out. The objections were finally overruled, the 
crooked party contending that Nature had designed him for a quar- 
ter judge, as he could station one eye to watch when the foremost 
horse’s toe struck the score, and could note the track of the horse 
that followed, at the same moment, with his other eye. 

The riders now attracted my attention. It is customary, I be- 
lieve, to call such “a feather,” but they seemed to me about the 
size of a big Christmas turkey gobbler, without feathers; and I 
was highly delighted with the precocity of the youths—they could 
swear with as much energy as men of six foot, and they used 
fourth-proof oaths with a volubility that would bother a congres- 
sional reporter. 

There now arose a dispute as to whether they should run to or 
from the stand, it being a part of the mile track, and there being 
some supposed advantage to one of the horses, or the other, ac- 
cording as this might be arranged. It was determined by a toss- 
up at last, to run to the stand. After another toss for choice of 
tracks, and another for the word, the horses walked off towards 
the head of the stretch. Now it was “hurra my Popcorn—l be- 
lieve in you—come it strong, lumber—go it with a looseness—root 
little pig, or die.” And, ‘“*Oh! my Grapevine! tear the hind sights 
off him !—you'll lay him out cold as a waggon-tire—roll your 
bones—go it, you cripples!” &c. &c. Ke. 

Beginning to doubt, from all I heard, whether my friend Dave 
had been regularly appointed almanac-maker for this year, I hedged 
a five, and staked it with a young man that was next me, riding a 
remarkable wall-eyed horse, and some time after staked another 
$5, with a person I had noticed assisting about the bar, and would 
be able to recognise again. I now flattered myself on my situa- 
tion—I had all the pleasurable excitement of wagering, and nothing 
at risk. 

Each side of the track was lined with eager faces, necks elon- 
gated, and chins projected, a posture very conducive to health in 
a bilious climate, as it facilitates the operation of emetics. I was 
deafened with loud cries of “clear the track !’—* Stand back !"— 
“Get off the fence !”—*'The riders are mounted !”—* They are 
coming !”—* Now they are off !”—but still they came not. With- 
out intending it, I found myself, and indeed most of the crowd, 
moving up towards the start, and after every failure, or false alarm, 
I would movea few yards. I overheard a fellow telling with great 
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glee—“ Well. I guess I warmed the wax in the ears of that fellow 
with the narrow brimmed white hat ; he had an elegant watch that 
he offered to bet against a good riding horse. You know my se- 
venteen year old horse, that I always call the bay colt ; I proposed 
to stake him against the watch, and the fellow agreed to it without 
ever looking in his mouth; if he had, he would have seen teeth as 
long as tenpenny nails. It is easy fooling any of them New-York 
collectors—they ain’t ’cute: the watch is a bang-up lever, and he 
says if he was GoING To TRAVEL he would not be without it for 
any consideration. He made me promise if I won it to let him 
have it back at $100 in case he went into Georgia this Fall. It is 
staked in the hands of the Squire there ;—Squire, show it to this 
here entire stranger.” The Squire produced a splendid specimen 
of the tin manufacture ; I pronounced it valuable, but thought it 
most prudent not to mention for what purpose. 

Alarms that the horses were coming continued, and I gradually 
reached the starting place; I then found that Crump, who was to 
turn Popcorn, had won the word—that is, he was to ask “are you 
ready?” and if answered “yes!” it was to be a race. Popcorn 
jumped about like a pea on a griddle, and fretted greatly—he was 
all over in a lather of sweat. He was managed very judiciously, 
and every attempt was made to soothe him and keep him cool, 
though he evidently was somewhat exhausted. All this time 
Grapevine was led about as cool as a cucumber, an awkward look- 
ing striker of old Thompson’s holding her by the check of the 
bridle, with instructions, | presume, not to let loose in any case, as 
he managed adroitly to be turning round whenever Popcorn put the 
question. 

Old Tompkins had been sitting, doubled up sideways, on his 
sleepy-looking old horse—it now being near dark—rode slowly off 
a short distance, and hitched his horse: he deliberately took off 
his coat, folded it carefully, and Jaid it on a stump: his neckcloth 
was with equal care deposited on it, and then his weather-beaten 
hat; he stroked down the few remaining hairs on his caput, and 
came and took the mare from his striker. Crump was anxious for 
a start, as his horse was worsted by delay; and as soon as he saw 
Grapevine in motion, to please her turner, Old Tompkins swung 
her off ahead, shouting triumphantly, “Go! d—n you!” and away 
she went with an ungovernable. Crump wheeled his horse round 
before reaching the poles, and opened on Old 'Tompkins—* That’s 
no way; if you mean to run, let us run, and quit fooling; you 
should say “yes!” if you mean it to be a race, and then | would 
have turned loose, had my nag been tail forward : it was no use for 
me to let go, as it would have been no race any how until you give 
the word.” 

Old Tompkins looked as if the boat had left him, or like the fel- 
low that was fighting, and discovered he had been biting his own 
thumb. He paused a moment, and without trying to raise a squab- 
ble (an unusual thing), he broke down the track to his mare, slacked 
her girths, and led her back, soothing and trying to quiet her 
She was somewhat blown by the run, as the little imp on her was 
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not strong enough to take herup soon. They were now so good 
and so good, and he proposed they should lead up and take a fair 
start. ‘Oh! said Crump, “I thought that would bring you to 
your milk, so lead up.” By this time you could see a horse wwenty 
yards off, but you could not be positive as to his color. It was 
proposed to call in candles. The horses were led up, and got off 
the first trial. ‘“ Ready?” ‘ Yes !”—-and a fairer start was never 
made. Away they went in a hurry, 


“Glimmering through the gloom.” 


All hands made for the winning post. Here I heard—* mare’s 
race !”——“‘no! she crossed over the horse’s path !”—“ the boy with 
the shirt rode foul !”—*the horse was ahead when he passed me.’ 
After much squabbling, it was admitted by both parties that the 
nag that came out on the left-hand side of the track was ahead ; 
but they were about equally divided as to whether the horse or the 
mare came through on the left-hand side. The judges of the start 
agreed to give it in aseven. When they came down, it appeared 
that one of the outcome judges got angry, and had gone home an 
hour ago. My friend that looked so many ways for Sunday, after 
a very ominous silence, gnd waiting until frequently appealed to, 
gave the race to the horse by ten inches. This brought a yell 
from the crowd, winners and losers, that beat anything yet; a dozen 
of men were produced, who were ready to swear that gimblet-eye 
was a hundred yards off, drinking a stiff cock-tail at the booth, and 
that he was at the far side of it when the horses came out, and 
consequently must have judged the result through two pine planks, 
an inch thick; others swore he did not know ‘when the race was 
run, and was not at the post for five minutes after. Babel was a 
quiet retired place compared with the little assemblage at this time ; 
some bets were given up, occasional symptoms of a fight appeared, 
a general examination was going on to be assured the knife was in 
the pocket, and those hard to open were opened and slipped up the 
sleeve ;—the crowd clustered together like a bee-swarm. This 
continued until about nine o’clock, when Crump, finding he could 
not get the stakes, compromised the matter, and announced that b 
agreement it wasa drawn race. This was received with a yell louder, 
if possible, than any former one; every one seemed glad of it, and 
there was a unanimous adjournment to the bar. Though tired and 
weary, I confess that I (for no earthly reason that I can give but 
the force of example) was inclined to join them, when I was ac- 
costed by a person with whom I had bet, and had staked in the 
hands of the young man riding the wall-eyed horse. ‘ Well,” said 
he, ‘shell out my five dollars that I put up with that friend of 
yours—as I can’t find him.” I protested that I did not know the 
young man at all, and stated that he had my stake also. He re- 
plied that I need not try to feed him on saft corn that way, and 
called on several persons to prove that I selected the stakeholder, 
and we were seen together, and we must be acquainted, as we 
were both furreigners from the cut of our coats. He began to talk 


hostile, and was, as they brag in the timber districts, twenty foot 
VOL. XI. 
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in the clear, without limb, knot, windshake, or woodpecker hole. 
To appease him, I agreed, if the stakeholder could not be found, 
to be responsible for his stake. He very industriously made pro- 
clamation for the young man with the wall-eyed horse, and being 
informed that he had done gone three hours ago, he claimed of me, 
and I had to shell! out. 

Feeling somewhat worsted by this transaction, I concluded I 
would look up my other bets. Mr. Wash I did not see, and con- 
cluded he had retired; I found the stakeholder that assisted about 
the bar, and claimed my five dollars on the draw race ;—to my 
surprise I learned he had given up the stakes. Having been pre- 
viously irritated, 1 made some severe remarks, to all of which he 
replied in perfect good temper, and assured me he was the most 
punctilious person in the world about such matters, and that it was 
his invariable rule never to give up stakes except by the direction 
of some of the judges, and called up proof of his having declined 
delivering the stakes until he and the claimant went to old screw- 
eye; and he decided I had lost. This seemed to put the matter 
out of dispute so far as he was concerned, but thinking I would 
make an appeal to my opponent, | inquired if he knew him. He 
satisfied me, by assuring me he did not know him from a side of sole 
leather. 

I left the course, and on returning next morning, I looked out 
for Mr. Wash; I discovered him drinking, and offering large bets; 
he saw me plainly, but affected a perfect forgetfulness, and did not 
recognise me. After waiting some time, and finding he would not 
address me, I approached him, and requested an opportunity of 
speaking to him apart. Mr. Wash instantly accompanied me, and 
began telling me he had got in a scrape, and had never in his life 
been in sucha fix. Perceiving what he was at, I concluded to take 
the whip-hand of him, and observed —* Mr. Wash, if you design 
to intimate by your preliminary remarks that you cannot return to 
me my own money, staked in your hands, I must say I consider 
such conduct extremely ungentlemanly.” Upon this he whipped 
out a spring-back dirk-knife, nine inches in the blade, and whetted 
to cut a hair, stepped off, picked up a piece of cedar, and com- 
menced whittling. ‘* Now, stranger,” says he, ‘I would not advise 
any man to try to run over me, for I ask no man any odds further 
than civility ; I consider myself as honest a man as any in Harris 
County, Kentucky; but I'll tell you, stranger, exactly how it hap- 
pened: you see, when you offered to bet on the sorrel, I was out 
of soap, but it was too good a chance to let slip, as 1 was dead 
sure Popcorn would win, and if he had won, you know, of course 
it made no difference to you whether I had astake or not. Well, 
it was none of my business to hunt you up, so I went to town last 
night to the confectionary [a whiskey shop in a log pen fourteen 
feet square], and I thought I’d make a rise on chuck-a-luck, but 
you prehaps never saw such a run of luck; everywhere I touched 
was pizen, so 1 came out of the leetle erd of the horn; but L’ll tell 
you what, I’m a man that always stands up to my fodder, rack or 
no rack ; so, as you don’t want the money, I’ll negotiate just to 
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suit you exactly; I’ll give you my dubisary : I don’t know that I 
can pay it this year, unless the crap of hemp turns out well; but 
if I can’t this year, I will next year probably; and I'll tell you ex- 
actly my principle—if a man waits with me like a gentleman, I’m 
sure to pay him when I’m ready ; but if a man tries to bear down 
on me and make me pay whether or no, you see it is his own look 
out, and he’ll see sights before he gets his money.” My respect 
for Mr. Wash’s dirk-knife, together with my perceiving there was 
nothing else to be had, induced me to express my entire satisfaction 
with Mr. Wash’s dubisary, hoping at the same time that at least 
enough of hemp would grow that year. He proposed that I should 
let him have five dollars more for a stake, but on my declining, he 
said, ‘* Well, there is no harm in mentioning it.” He went to the 
bar, borrowed pen and ink, and presently returned with a splendid 
specimen of caligraphy to the following effect :— 

State of Kentucky, } 

Jessamine County. Due Dempsey, the just and lawful sum of Ten Dollars, 
for value received, payable on the 25th Day of December, 1836 or 1837, or any 


time after that I am able to discharge the same. As witness my hand and seal, 
this 30th day of May, 1836. 


i 
Grorce WasuHincTon Brices. ; SEAL , 
I wish you would try Wall-street with this paper, as I wish to 
cash it; but I’ll run a mile before I wait for a quarter-race again. 





The Veterinarian. 
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A TREATISE 
ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, AND DISEASES OF THE FOOT AND LEG OF THE HORSE. 





BY W. C. SPOONER, M.R.V.C. 





Lone connected with, as an early and favorite pupil, and long 
and sincerely esteeming the author of this work, the best course 
that we can adopt in reviewing this publication, is to let him speak 
for himself. ‘It has been my principal object,” says he in his 
preface, “to make the present work interesting and useful to the 
veterinary student and practitioner; but it has been also my prac- 
tice to render it attractive to the medical practitioner, the compara- 
tive anatomist, the sportsman, and the amateur. With these views, 
I have endeavored to make the anatomical portion of the work 
clear and correct—the physiological division clear and comprehen- 
sive—and the pathological part consistent with the best principles 
of medicine and surgery.” 

In order that the reader may judge in what manner he has ful- 
filled his task, we copy a portion of his observations ‘“‘ On the Phy- 
siology of the Leg and Foot.” 
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‘**Next to the human hand, no part of the animal system can 
better display the evidence of design in the construction of ani- 
mated bodies, than the foot of the horse. In no other part or ani- 
mal can we find strength and elasticity so well combined. In the 
deer, it is true, we may witness more of the latter quality, and in 
the elephant more of the former; but the one is incapable of bear- 
ing burdens, the other of travelling with speed. In the camel, in- 
deed, we may find these qualities admirably combined ; but they 
can only be brought into requisition inthe arid plains or sandy deserts 
of which this animal is a native, and to which his services are ne- 
cessarily confined. ‘The hardness of our roads, and the sharpness 
of our flints, would soon destroy the soft cushion of this animal’s 
foot; and, beautiful as its construction may be, it is incapable of 
being protected with iron. It is the horse, and the horse alone, 
that can carry his rider with the speed of the wind over every 
variety of soil; surmounting each obstacle, whether brook, gate, 
or wall, that may oppose his course, with the agility of the antelope, 
and supporting his burden at the same time with the firmness and 
security of the elephant. 

“'To a person altogether ignorant of anatomy, it is a matter of 
astonishment to behold the apparently slight structure of the legs 
of a well-bred horse, and yet to witness his varied and extraordi- 
nary performances. The parts seem to him altogether inadequate 
to perform their tasks: but if, to gratify his curiosity, he turns his 
attention more minutely to the construction of these parts, he will 
find, on the one hand, the greatest possible strength condensed in 
the smallest possible compass, and, on the other, a machine furnished 
with an immense variety of springs most admirably constructed and 
ingeniously arranged. 

“The curious inquirer is disposed to ask, as he proceeds to ex- 
amine this structure, and to compare it with man and other animals, 
How is it that there are no muscles or flesh below the knee, when 
he finds so many in the human hand or fcot, as well as in the legs 
of the feline and canine races? We must reply to this natural 
question, that, from the length of the leg of a horse, and the dis- 
tance from the body to the ground, if the muscles had been placed 
below the knee, the weight of these parts would have been so great 
as to have obstructed very considerably the animal’s movements, 
on the same principle that a pound weight at the end of a long arm 
of a steel-yard would balance many pounds on the short arm. In 
like manner, the muscles, in which, of course, the moving power 
resides, are disposed above the knee, and effect their purpose 
through the medium of the tendons or sinews, which act as so 
many ropes in readily communicating motion to the foot. On the 
same principle we find, in the construction of the bones of the leg, 
the greatest condensation of strength, from their being arranged in 
the forms of cylinders, that being the strongest form; and where 
there is the greatest danger of fractures occurring (the middle of 
the bones), there we find most weight and solidity ; but towards 
their extremities a greater size is afforded for the articulation of 
joints and the attachment of muscles. With this increased size, 
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however, we have a diminished weight and solidity of structure. 
This allusion to the bones of the leg naturally brings us to consider, 
in the first place, the uses of those parts nearest the knee. ‘The 
large metacarpal or cannon bone receives the greater portion of the 
animal’s weight, and transmits it to the bones below. ‘The two 
smaller metacarpal bones receive some portion of the weight, and 
from their elastic connection with the shank bone are supposed to 
act as springs in diminishing concussion. 

“ Let us inquire as to their capability of sustaining weight and 
diminishing concussion. We find that the inner splint bones arti- 
culate with a small bone of the knee—the trapezoid ; but the un- 
ciform, being longer than the pisiform, presses partly on the outer 
splint bone, and partly on the cannon; while the articulating sur- 
faces of both bones are somewhat higher than that of the cannon, 
which exposes them still more to pressure. We take it, that even 
the circumstance of the flat articulating surface of the cannon bone 
being tipped with cartilage must materially diminish concussion ; 
but that the smallest metacarpal bones, from their elastic connexion 
with the cannon, must still more contribute in taking off the jar. 
When, however, we see so many horses whose metacarpal bones 
are united together by ossific matter performing all their paces so 
admirably, and with such safety, we must not assign too high an 
office to the splint bones, or consider their elastic connexion with 
the cannon as indispensably necessary to the performance of the 
functions of the leg. Young horses, of course, possess greater 
freedom and elasticity in their action than older ones, and to this 
elasticity the splint bones, no doubt, greatly contribute. 

“'There is, perhaps, no individual part of the body of the horse 
more interesting, or more important to the horseman, than the fet- 
lock joint, and none, certainly, which demands or engages more 
attentively the minute examination of the practised eye. It is, in- 
deed, the good or bad formation of this part which makes the dif- 
ference, and frequently the only difference, between one animal 
worth a hundred pounds, and another worth only twenty,—its faulty 
structure condemning the latter to the purposes of common harness 
work, and its proper conformation enabling the former to carry a 
heavy weight over a stiff country with safety and pleasure. 

‘‘ [mportant, however, as this joint is to the rider, it is one of 
the most difficult for the amateur to examine when purchasing of 
an ordinary dealer; the animal is kept so constantly in fear of the 
lash, that, however knuckling he may be on his joints, the excite- 
ment of fear prevents his exhibiting his weak points. ‘The best 
way to examine the fetlocks properly is to approach the animal 
quietly in the stable, and whilst apparently looking at his eyes or 
into his mouth, to cast our own organs of vision down to his fet- 
lock joints, when, if he totters and shakes, however good his other 
qualities may be, he is not an animal of great value, being in all 
probability unsafe to ride, and likely to fail in these joints when 
hardly worked. It matters very little whether the horse was, as 
the dealer generally says he was, foaled so, because the fault is by 
no means less from being natural. Horses with this upright fetlock 
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may not be disposed to trip, or hit their toe oftener than many 
others; but, should they do so, they are probably at once thrown 
off their balance, and come down with great force. Connected 
with this too upright and tottering fetlock, we often see the flexor 
tendons badly developed, and bound in at the knee. 

“ The Fetlock Joint should form an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees; a greater obliquity disposes the part to weakness—a less 
obliquity to unsafeness. The latter throws the weight too much 
on the bones, the former on the ligaments and sinews. Of the two 
faults, however, the upright fetlock is the most frequent, and I 
should say the worst ; and when we see it we may prophecy, with 
some degree of certainty, that the legs will not last out the consti- 
tution. A good fetlock, to be deserving of the name, must have 
the flexor tendons strong and well developed, the suspensory 
ligaments corresponding, and presenting to the eye a flat leg, with 
three convexities formed by the bone, the ligament, and the ten- 
dons. 

“‘ The joints, too, should be large in proportion to the other parts ; 
for, by thus having a large articulating surface, concussion is con- 
siderably diminished. 

“Every one knows that the fore legs should not be placed too 
much under the body, for, when this is the case, we have generally 
a bad conformation of the whole extremity, beginning with low and 
upright shoulders, and ending with knuckling knees and upright 
fetlocks and pasterns, exhibiting altogether a disposition to fall for- 
wards or come down. It is, however, sometimes the case, that 
good legs and strong well-shaped fetlocks co-exist with low and 
upright shoulders ; and, when this is the case, the good qualities 
in a great degree compensate for the bad, for the two faults do not 
invariably accompany each other: but it is their united evil that is 
chiefly to be deprecated. For hunting, riding on the road, or for 
harness, the fore extremities cannot be too good; but as the ten- 
dency of this angular formation and high withers is to bestow high 
action, we often find that horses are not so fleet in their gallop as 
others whose fore extremities are more faulty, but who, from going 
nearer the ground, have their stride greatly extended. It is this 
circumstance, | imagine, that has led to the fact (for the fact it un- 
doubtedly is) that the fore extremities are altogether disregarded 
in the breeding of thorough-bred horses; and thus we find that 
three-fourths of them have bad fore legs and weak fetlocks, and, 
consequently, break down, either in the first or second year of 
their appearing on the turf. I freely acknowledge that the per- 
formances of a thorough-bred stallion are his chief recommenda- 
tion; but I should, at the same time, suggest that more attention 
should be paid to the state and structure of his fore legs, for, 
although this might not influence the speed, it will greatly affect 
the power in his progeny of sustaining severe training, or lasting 
long on the turf. 

‘“‘ Where, we may ask, are the winners of the Derbys and St. 
Legers of the last seven years? After blazing away like meteors 
through the sporting world, like meteors, too, they have sunk into 
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comparative obscurity. Nearly all of them are broken down and 
lame; and, I would venture to assert, from disease existing within 
a few inches of the fetlock joint. 

“It would be an interesting circumstance, as affecting the com- 
parative qualities of stallions, if, in addition to their own perform- 
ances and that of their progeny, it were ascertained how many 
years the latter endured before they were taken, or rather compelled 
to be taken, out of training. 

“ The Tendons.—We have before observed, that there are no 
muscles situated below the knee ; if there were, the leg, instead of 
being light and active, would be heavy and unwieldy as that of an 
elephant. A pound of substance at the fetlock would require more 
power to move it than four pounds placed above the knee. 

** Accordingly, we find that the muscles, both those which extend 
and those which flex the limb, are placed above the knee, and com- 
municate motion to the foot by means of the long flexor and ex- 
tensor tendons. ‘This being the case, it must be evident that the 
most onerous duty, viz., that of raising the leg, is performed by the 
flexors, and accordingly we find that they are more than three times 
the size of the extensors. ‘There seems, however, to be a greater 
disproportion between the tendons than between their correspond- 
ing muscles, which we must explain by observing, that the flexors, 
beside their principal use in progression, also contribute greatly to 
the support of the leg. The animal, in a measure, stands upon 
his flexor tendons, which is shewn by dividing them, when the fet- 
lock joints immediately become more oblique. To effect this 
function both sinews are expanded at the fetlock, and the perforans 
also at the back of the os corone, and again still more at the na- 
vicular joint. 

“We have before observed, that the perforatus forms a sheath 
for the perforans, at and below the fetlock joint, thus affording a 
beautiful mechanical contrivance, for a sheath could not be dispensed 
with, and yet no material could be spared for the purpose, light- 
ness being so great an object. Accordingly, the difficulty is at 
once removed by the smaller tendon forming a sheath for the larger, 
by which, without any increase of bulk, the tendons are enabled 
to act jointly or severally as may be required. 

“In the operation which we shall afterwards speak of—the divi- 
sion of the flexor tendons—the act of healing unites both tendons 
together by the intermediate substance that grows between them ; 
the effect of which is, that the two sinews can afterwards only act 
together. The perforans can no longer slide through the perfora- 
tus, but the action of the latter so limits that of the former, that 
the horse can no longer flex the coffin bone on the os corone. The 
flexor perforans, after emerging from its sheath, expands consider- 
ably, and enters a joint capsule, which occupies the whole of the 
back part of the os corone, and in which the tendon and the bone 
are closely adapted to each other, the former resting on the latter, 
and this reposing on the soft elastic heels, which yield in every di- 
rection, thus forming one of the most elastic springs in the whole 
body. After leaving this capsule, it enters the navicular joint cap- 
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sule, where the tendon still more expands, and intimately corres- 
ponds with the navicular bone, over which it glides like a pulley. 
‘Thus we find that the flexor perforans is the medium of support of 
a good portion of the animal’s weight, first at the fetlocks, then at 
the small pastern, and again behind the navicular bone, where it 
reposes partly on the inferior cartilages, and partly on the cushion 
of the frog. 

“For these several purposes, the flexor tendons are endowed 
with immense strength, far superior in this respect to any cordage 
which our navies can produce; and Sir C. Bell has shewn that the 
fibres are interlaced in a manner the most compact and tenacious. 
In the dead animal, it has frequently been known to support four 
thousand pounds. 

“ The Extensor Tendons of the foot are considerably weaker 
than the flexors, having only to extend the limb, and not having to 
support any weight: but at the same time their office is highly im- 
portant, and on the good or bad performance of it the safety of the 
horse will greatly depend. We find some horses, though possess- 
ing good legs, yet continually hitting their toes. ‘This arises either 
from weakness or faulty action of the extensor muscles ; and thus 
a horse very small in the front of the fore arm is seldom very safe. 
It is common to see horses worked very young with tottering knees ; 
this is often, in a great measure, owing to the weakness of the ex- 
tensor muscles and tendons. . 

“ The Suspensory Ligaments.—The flexor tendons are greatly 
assisted in their action by the suspensory ligament, which, as we 
have before observed, rises just below the knee, passes down be- 
tween the small splint bones, bifurcates, and is implanted into the 
sessamoid bones. 

‘This ligament differs from most others, and from the tendons, 
in possessing elasticity, and that to a great extent: when the horse 
is in action, the large metacarpal bone rests partly on the sessamoid 
bones, which being hung, as it were, by the suspensory ligament, 
puts it on the stretch, and thus a beautiful spring is afforded. ‘Their 
action is well displayed in thorough-bred horses, whose fetlocks 
almost touch the ground at every step. 

‘“* No sooner is the weight taken from the limb than this ligament 
recovers its former state, and thus, preceding the flexor tendons in 
their action, catch the limb, as it were, before they have time to 
act, by which means it materially assists in flexing the leg, thus 
affording a beautiful example of the superior assistance rendered 
by elasticity which never tires, to muscular exertion, so liable to 
weariness and exhaustion. 

‘But the action of the suspensory ligament is not entirely con- 
fined to the fetlock joint, for the sessamoid bones are connected by 
ligaments to the os corone, on which the large pastern bone in part 
rests ; and thus, as Mr. Percivall shews, the elasticity of the sus- 
pensory ligament is communicated to another joint, which by the 
common observer would have been regarded as beyond its in- 
fluence. 

“The suspensory ligament thus affords to the fetlock a beautiful 
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spring, and at the same time a firm and effectual protection to the 
joint. If we divide the flexor sinews, the animal will be able to 
stand without difficulty ; but, if we likewise cut through the sus- 
pensory ligament, the fetlock joint immediately comes to the ground; 
thus shewing that the principal use of the ligament is to support 
weight. 

“We find that in oxen the ligament is more than double the size 
of that of the horse, whilst the sinews are often smaller; but with 
an increased size we have a great decrease in elasticity. From 
this fact of comparative anatomy, we are disposed to conclude that 
the chief use of the suspensory ligament is to support the fetlock ; 
an office as a spring which though highly important, is yet to be 
regarded as secondary. In the action of the limb, we find that a 
considerable portion of the superincumbent weight rests upon the 
sessamoid bones, which, in consequence, recede and descend, or 
rather move backwards, like a door on its hinges, thus putting the 
ligament on the stretch: but, in order that they should not be 
strained too much, a limit is put to their action by the flexor ten- 
dons, which brace the sessamoid benes, and support the joint. 
Thus we see how important it is that the ligament should possess 
elasticity, and that the tendons should not. If the former were 
not elastic, we should lose an important spring ; and if the latter 
were so, they could no longer stay the action of the suspensory 
ligament. ‘The tendons would also, by an elastic structure, be un- 
fitted for the purpose of communicating motion to the muscles ; 
for to do so, it would be necessary to put them on the stretch, 
before the latter could communicate the requisite motion to the 
foot. A similar effect would, indeed, be produced, as if we were 
to drive with India-rubber traces, in which a certain loss of power 
must be exhausted in overcoming the elasticity of the traces, before 
the vehicle could be put in motion. 

“The Pastern Joint contributes towards the elasticity of the leg 
in proportion to its obliquity ; this inclination taking off the weight 
from the bones, and throwing it upon the elastic parts behind. 
The large pastern bone, we have seen, rests in a great measure on 
a ligament, which, though not elastic itself, can act as such, from 
its connexion with the sessamoid bones and the suspensory liga- 
ment—thus affording a considerable spring. ‘The small pastern 
bone rests, throughout its whole posterior surface, on the flexor 
perforans tendon, and the latter, at this part, is embedded in, and 
supported by, the soft cushions of the heels, which recede at every 
step; thus affording one of the most elastic springs in the whole 
body, though one which seems to have been lost sight of by lec- 
turers and writers on the foot. If any one doubts the action or 
importance of the spring, he has only to procure a fresh leg, and 
cut it off at the pastern joint, when he will perceive that the tendon, 
as high as the coronal bone, is supported by the soft elastic sub- 
stance, which is embraced, and as it were contained, within the 
lateral cartilages that rise on each side as high as the upper part of 
the os corona. If now he presses on this bone in the same direc- 
tion that pressure is usually received, he will find that the bone, 
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sinew, and cushion, immediately recede, slightly pressing upon the 
lateral cartilages; and the moment the pressure is removed the 
parts instantaneously regain their former position.” 

This work will form a most valuable addition to the library of 
the veterinary surgeon. 
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** Many things impossible to thought 
Have been by care to full perfectzon brought.” 





J HAVE somewhere read that ‘‘ perfection is not to be found on 
this earth ;” now, with all due deference to the author’s judgment, 
J think I might safely challenge the assertion, and name the ‘ Good- 
wood Racing Meeting of 1840.” With weather suitable to the 
season of the year, the ground in a true and fit state, the company 
highly aristocratic, the horses of the first class, and the sport suf- 
ficient to satisfy the greatest glutton, this splendid Meeting com- 
menced and concluded. Under the excellent judgment of the 
Stewards (the Earl of Eglinton and Colonel Peel), and greatly 
assisted in carrying their “‘ measures ” into “ law ” by that thorough- 
bred Sporting Nobleman Lord George Bentinck, the whole arrange- 
ments were brought into force, and regularity and punctuality were 
the “order of the days,” much to the gratification of a splendid 
company. With this little preface | shall attempt to report the 
most magnificent Racing Meeting that I ever beheld. 

Tuesday, July 28th. —At twelve o’clock precisely the bell called 
the starters for the Craven Stakes to the post, when five only out 
of nine subscribers answered to the call. ‘The race was a pretty 
one, although perhaps Mickleton Maid had the best of it all through ; 
she won in the end easily by two good lengths, beating Mus, Wel- 
fare, Interlude, and Garry Owen. Welfare, from her Oaks running, 
was a decided favorite ‘at 7 to 4 agst. her ; 7 to 2 was laid agst. 
Mus, 4 to 1] agst. the winner, and 4 to 1 agst, Garry Owen, who, 
with Interlude, was beaten completely off. Connelly rode the win- 
ner. In consequence of Mickleton Maid winning so easily, the 
backers of Hetman Platoff came out in earnest, and took the odds 
freely about his winning the Goodwood Stakes and the Cup. 

The Lavant Stakes followed, and afforded one of the prettiest 
two-year-old races I have seen this season. The Duke of Rich- 
mond’s filly by Glaucus, ont of Baleine, won on the post by a head, 
after a delightful run in: Mr. Gratwicke’s Clementina, by Actzon, 
out of Frederick’s dam, was second: Lord George Bentinck’s 
H. R. H., by Velocipede, out of Her Majesty; Mr. Sadler’s Di- 
version, by Defence, out of Folly; and Lord Eglinton’s Assagai, 
by Muley Moloch, out of Zohrab’s dam, also started, but were not 
placed by the Judge.—Two to 1 aget. the winner, 2 to 1 agst. Di- 
version (taken), and 4 to 1 agst. either of the others. Sam Rogers 
rode for His Grace.—The winner is engaged in the Drawing 
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Room Stakes, also in " very rich Produce Stakes of 100 sovs. 
each, h. ft., forty-three subscribers, at the Goodwood Meeting, 1841 : 
she is a very promising filly, with good racing-like action, and 
ought to have had a nomination for the Oaks. 

The next race, for four-year-olds, was one of consequence in 
point of a pecuniary view; it was worth to the winner the hand- 
some sum of £2700; the distance about three miles and a quarter 
—a poser to the candidates. ‘There were originally sixteen horses 
entered at the tender age of two years old, all of them at the time, 
no doubt, “ very promising ” in the eyes of their respective owners ; 
but in two years vast changes too frequently occur in turf matters, 

and such was the case in the present instance, for four only came 

out to try for the tempting prize—viz. The Corsair, Bosphorus, 
Glenlivat, and Forlorn Hope; and, as a matter of course, ‘The 
Corsair won in a canter, very tenderly ridden by Robinson. If 
ever a gentleman shewed judgment in naming a colt, it is Mr. 
Theobald. 

‘he Goodwood Club Stakes gave us a peep at some amateur 
performers. Captain Gardnor, riding 10st. 10lb., won on ‘lhe 
Currier, beating Captain Pettat on Caliph, 11st. 101b., and Lord 
March on Guava, 10st. 101b., ina common canter. ‘The knowing 
ones were a little out in their judgment, for they backed Guava 
against the Field. ‘The jockeyship was very good. 

The Drawing Room Stakes, a little Derby, for three-year-olds, 
was won very easily by W ardan, beating Gambia, Amurath, Con- 
federate, Black Beck, Chasseur, and Sherbet —Two to 1 agst. 
Wardan (taken), 5 to 2 agst. Amurath, 4 to 1 agst. Confederate 
(taken), 6 to 1 agst. Gambia, 8 to 1 ni Black Beck, and 12 to 
1 agst. Chasseur. Some of the ‘ unfortunates ” on ‘the Derby 
could not help observing that Wardan ought to have started for 
that race: certainly his subsequent running with Janus, Confede- 

rate, Amurath, and Gambia, make him a superior three-year-old. 
John Day rode Wardan, who is not in the Leger. 

The Welter Stakes gave us another treat; Gentlemen Riders. 
Mr. Fairlie’s Zohrab, with thirtcen stone on his back, beat Mr. Fos- 
ter’s Combat, thirteen stone, and Lord G. Bentinck’s Capote, 10st. 
12lb., after a very sharp and beautiful race. Captain Pettat rode 
the winner, Mr. W. Smith Combat, and Lord March Capote, which 
was the favorite at 2 to 1 agst. the Field. 

The Innkeepers’ Plate of 50 sovs., added to a Sweepstakes of 
5 sovs. each, for all ages, heats, 'T.Y.C., brought this excellent day’s 
sport to a close. ‘T'reen’s horse Doncaster won the Plate in three 
heats, beating Pickwick, Felo-de-se, and three others. ‘The win- 
ner is one of the most complete screws I ever saw stripped to run ; 
he has been fired all round, has a knee as big as a “body,” and a 
queer sinew! He might have been claimed for 80 sovs., but no 
one seemed disposed to purchase. Two to 1 agst. Pickwick, and 
3 to 1 agst. Doncaster. 

At the Swan, in the evening, Hetman Platoff was backed freely 
at 4 to 1 for the Goodwood Stakes; 9 to 1 was taken about Glen- 
livat, 11 to 1 about Orelia, 15 to 1 alfout Potentate (freely), and 
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20 to 1 about Pocket Hercules. For the Cup, 2 to 1 was the 
highest bid agst. Charles XII.; 7 to 2 was frequently booked on 
Hetman Platoff, 6 to 1 agst. Lanercost, and 12 to 1 agst. Poca- _ 
hontas. 

Wednesday.—This was one of the most beautiful days I ever 
saw, and the scene from the Grand Stand was really magnificent. 
The Duke of Nemours, accompanied with his beautiful Duchess, 
honored the course with his presence, and appeared to enjoy the 
splendor of the things before his eyes to admiration. His Royal 
Highness evidently was no novice upon turf affairs from the inte- 
rest he took in each race. By the death of Sir Arthur Paget the 
Grand Stand was shorn of much beauty and fashion, yet enough 
appeared to dazzle the eye of the admiring visitor. 

The first race was a thing of little consequence—the Members’ 
Plate of £50, with 50 added by the Ladies, and 10 from the Fund ; 
heats, once round.—Captain Gardnor’s Brother to Enterprise, 3 
yrts., was the winner, in three heats, beating Bedford, Abraham 
Newland, and Wee Willie. Bedford was the favorite, but there 
was little or no betting, the speculators being deeply engaged in 
“hedging and ditching” on the next race, the Goodwood Stakes. 
Nat Flatman rode for Captain Gardnor.—Abraham Newland had 
the honor of running second for the St. Leger in Mango’s year, 
and his spirited owner might well exclaim, after “Abraham’s wretched 
performance this day, “Oh, what a falling off ts here !’—But hark! 

the bell rings for the grand race of the day— 

The Goodwood Stakes, value £1350 to the winner. The follow- 
ing came forward, all of whom seemed, as far as the eye could 
scan, in excellent condition :— 


Mr. Allen’s b.f. Orelia, by St. Nicholas, dam by Peter Lely, 4 yrs. 6st. 91b .. Percy.....- 1 
Mr. Bowes’ b. c. Hetman Platotf, by Brutandori—Don Johu’s d. 4 yrs. 9st.7lb Scott ...... 2 
Duke of Richmond’s ch. g. Glenlivat, by Cetus or Rowton, 4 yrs.7st Jib... Howlet ... 3 
Mr. Shelley’s b. f. The Drama, by Emilius, out of Farce, 4 yrs. 6st. 131b... Manne... 4 
The following were not placed: 

need Beumsen’s Potentete, aged, Sst. 11D... . ccccccccocccucccccaccevccs ens 0 
Pelee MIPOMORG & POMING, $ YTS. DS. <n ns cccccnscnccccnscccces cnccuccoces Cotton..... 0 
Mr. Thornhill’s Mengizabal, aged, Sst. ]0Ib .. 02. ee ee cece eee enn ee Conolly.... 6 
NE Oh MEO SPE. OBS, TID cccccccdsccccaccesunccssecascensccases E.Edwards 0 
Ree BONGGT SPOONER, © FIG. UBL. DID ins onnccccctnsnscssccncscdoccucsncne Robinson... 0 
ee. Bowes’ Micnioton Maid, 4 yrs. '78t [Slow .nn cc ccccnccaccccccccccecccs aa 0 
Mr. Goodman’s Pluto, 4 yrs. 6st. 8lb.......---2 22.2 ee eee jidciieni ah daiaieachisantaiaes Pettit...... 0 
Bets We. ey 6 Focket rrercules, 6 yrs. 78t. Bld... o..nc ccc nescecccacccessecs Wakefield. 0 
Done G. menunce © erarrcaste, S yrs. Sat. Gib... 2. ncn ced n ces cemccccccescas | 0 
mer. cnecuaid’s Forlorn Hope, 4yre. Gat. ib... nc. ccnccccccnccccscocccee BOM cusses. © 
Col. Wyndham’s c. Non-gifted, by Nonsense out of Gift, carried 5st. I0lb., 

Ue ONEs ian cnsuccces bdddcmddihsned Shae Aeon peaEhemeeeeuRencomaane a C) 


In races of this nature it is next to impossible to get an exact 
state of the odds at the close; but as near as I could find, the 
prices of each stood, immediately before starting, thus:—3 to 1 
agst. Hetman Platofl, 8 to 1 agst. Glenlivet (taken), 9 to 1 agst. 
Mickleton Maid (taken), 10 to 1 agst. Domino, 10 to 1 agst. Orelia 
(taken), 14 to 1 agst. Mendizabal (taken), 20 to 1 agst. Pocket Her- 
cules, 20 to 1 agst. Potentate (taken), 20 to 1 agst. : Joamnina, 22 to 
1 agst. Pluto, 25 to 1 agst. ‘The Drama, end 50 to 1 agst. Forlorn 
Hope. At the. second attempt the above lot went away without 
any one having reason to complain. Half-caste took the lead to 
make the running for his stable companions: close upon him were 
The Drama, Glenlivat, Adrian, Domino, and Mickleton Maid, and 
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the remainder on “ the look out for places.” The speed was great 
upon rounding the Clump, and even at this early period it was 
quite clear to the jockies of Forlorn Hope, Adrian, Pocket Her- 
cules, and Pluto, that their hopes had faded away. Hetman Pla- 
toff, who from the great weight he gave to all in the Stake, was 
quietly waiting in the rear for the light weights to cut each other 
up. Upon making the hill in the last turn, he had worked up to 
about the eighth or ninth position, but still some lengths from the 
foremost rank, which was composed of Glenlivat, Orelia, The 
Drama, Mickleton Maid, and Potentate. At the distance-post 
Orelia came out, and in an instant the race was over; for although 
Hetman Platoff passed Glenlivat, The Drama, Mickleton Maid, 
and Potentate in rapid succession, yet he could not reach Orelia, 
who won in a canter by two or three lengths, without being called 
upon. Hetman Platoff beat Glenlivat by about the same distance, 
thereby proving himself beyond a doubt one of the best, if not the 
very best, four-year-olds of the year.—The betting all along had 
been confined to about four or five horses; and to shew the judg- 
ment of the knowing ones, the first three were the ones under the 
greatest responsibilities to their friends. Orelia, it will be remem- 
bered, ran exceedingly well for the Liverpool Tradesmen’s Cup, 
under great disadvantages: she is wonderfully improved since last 
ear. 

Mr. Treen’s Doncaster won a Fifty Pound Plate, T.Y.C., and 
was claimed for 60 sovs. according to the articles. 

The Queen’s Plate of 100 gs., three miles and five furlongs, was 
very cleverly won by Lord Eglinton’s Interlude, beating Feather, 
Chasseur, Marchioness, Bedford, Sal-volatile, and Tamburini.— 
Two to 1 agst. Chasseur, 5 to 2 agst. ‘Tamburini, 6 to 1 agst. Fea- 
ther, 8 to 1 agst. Interlude (taken), and 9 to 1 agst. Bedford. Lye 
rode the winner, whose forte evidently is “a distance.” 

The day was brought to a conclusion by the result of the City 
Plate of 100 sovs., for all ages, heats, one mile.—Mus won after 
three heats ; he might have done it in two had Sam Rogers thought 
proper to lethim. Confederate (won the first heat), Capote, Lady 
Geraldine, and lo, made up the Field.—What little betting there 
was was in favor of lo and Confederate, both of which were backed 
at 5 to 2. 

In the course of the afternoon some betting took place upon the 
Cup and the St. Leger. For the former race Hetman Platoff and 
Charles XII. were equal favorites, at 2 to 1 against; 5 to 1 was 
offered agst. Lanercost, 9 to 1 agst. Pocahontas, 12 to 1 agst. Beg- 
garman (occasionally taken), and 14 to 1 agst. The Dey of Algiers. 
For the Leger, Launcelot was supported at 7 to 2, but Crucifix at 
7 to 1 was without supporters; great doubts are entertained as to 
whether she will stand her work for the race. Gibraltar and Galen 
were backed at 10 to 1 each, and Maroon and Theon at 25 to 1. 

Thursday.—This day being the “lion” of the Meeting, and the 
weather continuing delightfully fine, the rank and fashion certainly 
exceeded anything of the kind at any previous Meeting. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Nemours, accompanied by his young 
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and lovely Duchess, arrived on the Stand immediately before the 
Cup race, and upon its being declared that his Illustrious Brother 
had won the grand prize with Beggarman, the cheering was “ tre- 
mendous,” as Mr. A.,observed. By-the-bye, Mr. A., it was said, 
had won a “tremendous” stake against his will ; that is to say, he 
had backed the winner at long odds, expecting from his favorable 
trial, and the certainty of Robinson’s riding him, to hedge to great 
advantage ; but somehow the horse was not fancied by the “ favor- 
ite gentlemen,” and Mr. A. could not get out. “ Lucky fellow !’— 
But to my duty. 

The Racing Stakes of 50 sovs. each, P.P., the New Mile, went 
into Mr. Wreford’s pocket with the mysterious Wardan (carrying 
six pounds extra !) beating cleverly Amurath, Nicholas, and Lris.— 
Five to 2 on the Derby absentee, which was jock’d by “honest 
John.” 

The Molecombe Stakes, for two-year-olds, with certain penalties 
for winning, ‘T.Y.C., was won, after a very severe set-to, by Cap- 
tain Williamson’s Decision (lb. extra), beating Mr. Isaac Sadler's 
Defy by a head, and Mr. Payne’s ch. f. by Langar, out of Emi- 
grant’s dam, by several lengths. ‘The betting was entirely between 
the two first, ‘Defy having a slight call at the breaking up of the 
Ring.—S. Darling rode the winner, which is in both “Derby and 
Oaks, 1841. 

The anxious moment at length arrived, and the excitement in the 
Betting Ring was intense. Hetman Platoff was made unquestion- 
ably first favorite, but Charles XII. trod closely on the General's 
heels. Poor Lanercost was pronounced to be not up to the mark, 
and gave way in consequence a hundred and fifty per cent.; as 
much as 15 to 1 was offered at one time. Messrs. Forth, Great- 
rex, & Co., were Pocahontas mad. Lord George’s two started 
merely to make the display greater: every one knew their chances 
were as remote as the North Pole. Amongst all the hubbub the 
despised Beggarman was offered to be laid against at very copious 
odds ; one gentleman begged to lay 18 to 1 in ponies! But to de- 
scribe the race. ‘The following drew together at the appointed 
time for 

The Goodwood Cup, value 300 sovs., the rest in specie, by sub- 
scription of 20 sovs. each, with 100 added by the Racing Fund ; 
the owner of the second horse to receive £100 out of the Stakes ; 
Cup Course ; forty-four subs.:— 


Duke of Orleans’ b.h. Beggarman,by Zinganee, out of Adeline, 5yrs. 8st. 5ib. Robinson 1 
Mr. Ramsay’s br. h. Lanercost, by Liverpool, out of Otis, 5yrs. 9st. 2lb ....-.. Noble... 2 
Mr. Bowes’ b. c. Hetman Platoff, by Brutandorf, 4 yrs. 8st. 10lb -...-.-.-...- Scott.... 3 
Mr. Johnstone’s C harles ee NO UR NI od wh cca de daahakoad acne BUG: cctnin 0 
Mr. John Greatrex’s Pocahont: “ee er ee eee ee ee 
Lord G. Bentinck’s Grey Milton, Oe vancesdiasbsddaddvadcscbccues’ Hlowlet . 0 
Mr. Forth’s b. c. by Muley, out of Solace, 3 yrs. 6st. 10Ib...........-2.2.2--- a 0 
C7GLs EGLO mrOy Of MisIOle, SFIS. SSt. TFN... on. ccnacnceccsacacccniscsanesence ao 0 
Lord G. Bentitck’s Naworth, 3 yrs. 6st. Sib... 2... cccccncccccccccccccess Perey ... 0 


In the order written above the horses passed the Judge’s Chair, 
but only three were placed.—Betting just before starting: 6 to 4 
agst. Hetman Platoff, 7 to 4 agst. Charles XII. ,8to 1 agst. Poca- 
hontas (taken), 15 to | agst. Lanercost, 16 to 1 agst. Begg: rman, 
18 to 1 agst. Grey Milton, 18 to 1 agst. Dey of Algiers (taken), 
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and 30 to 1 agst. Naworth.—Just before starting, Charles XII. 
threw one of his plates, and this made a delay of about ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour. After all things were complete, the lot 
drew to the starting-post, but two false starts occurred before they 
got off. When all things were right, the Dey of Algiers jumped 
off with the lead at a first-rate pace, after his Chester fashion, 
having in attendance Pocahontas, Beggarman, and the grey; the 
rest in respectable situations a little in the rear. Upon disappear- 
ing round the Clump this was the order of things; but upon get- 
ting again in sight some changes were perceptible. Pocahontas 
had taken the lead from the Dey, and Beggarman looked, even at 
this part of the race, very much like a winner. No change of any 
moment took place till the lot neared the distance, where Naworth, 
the Dey of Algiers, Grey Milton, and the Solace colt gave up all 
hopes. lLanercost, who had been kept very quiet during the early 
part of the race, and had at this point run up to his horses, imme- 
diately challenged Beggarman, and at the Stand appeared to have 
the best of it, but Robinson, having a@ shot in reserve, won by half a 
length, Lanercost beating Hetman by scarcely so much. Charles 
XI1l. and Pocahontas ran in close, the Monarch having about a 
head the best of the filly; the rest beaten clean off.—The prize is 
a most magnificent Shield, executed in dead silver, and is altoge- 
ther one of the best got up things of the sort | eversaw. The 
cheering was immense upon the Judge’s decision being given. 

After the grand race little was thought of the remaining ones ; 
but as one of these brought an Oaks filly (1841) from John Day’s 
stable—certainly not a Crucifix—it may be as well to give a little 
detail of the race. It was for a Sweepstakes of 25 sovs. each, 
for two-year-olds :—colts, 8st. 7lb.; fillies 8st. 3lb.; untried horses 
or mares allowed 3lb.; both 5lb.; T.Y.C.—There were fifteen 
subscribers to this Stake, but from some cause or another, of no 
consequence to any one but the subscribers, the start was reduced 
to four. Mr. Etwall’s ch. f. Pelerine, by Tomboy, out of Mahtilla 
(allowed 5lb.), won, just by the last effort, by certainly not more 
than a neck, from Duke of Bedford's filly by ‘l'aurus, out of Play- 
thing (allowed 3lb.), second, and Mr. Fuller’s br. f. by Camel, out 
of Walfruna (allowed 31b.)—Mr. Rush’s colt by The Exquisite, 
out of Maresfield’s dam (allowed 3lb.), nowhere.—Three to | on 
the winner, which John Day rode. She is, as I before observed, 
in the Oaks 1841.—How so excellent a judge, as Mr. Rush un- 
questionably is, could send a mare to such a thing as The Exqui- 
site, is quite out of my power te answer; but he certainly ought 
to have had some little consideration for Robinson, especially as 
this celebrated jockey had just achieved a splendid action, and put 
some leather-plater upon his colt if he had determined to expose 
the weakness of his stable. 

The Duke of Richmond’s Plate of 100 sovs. (Handicap), last 
mile, was won in a common canter by Duke of Bedford’s filly by 
Augustus, out of Courtesan, 3 yrs. (a feather), beating ‘The Cur- 
rier, 4 yrs. 7st. 12\b. ; Sepoy, aged, 8st. 4lb.; and:nine others not 
placed. The winner was exceedingly well ridden by little Howlet ; 
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he took the lead and was never caught. Four to 1 against the 
winner. 

The Anglesey Stakes of 15 sovs. each, for three-year-olds and 
upwards, Gentlemen Riders, New Mile, was won very easily by 
Abraham Newland, 6 yrs. 11st. 8lb., beating Guava, 5 yrs. 10st. 
7lb.; and Zohrab, aged, 12st. 7lb. ‘Two to 1 on Abraham New- 
land. Captain Pettat rode the winner, Lord March Guava, and 
Mr. P. Williams Zohrab. ‘This ended the third day’s racing. 

There was a match made for 50 sovs. each, one mile, between 
Lord George Bentinck’s Half-caste, 3 yrs. 8st. 9lb., and the Duke 
of Bedford’s filly by Augustus, out of Courtesan, (the winner of 
the Richmond Plate), 3 yrs. 7st. 4lb.; but His Grace paid forfeit 
to His Lordship. 

Several bets were made upon the Leger at the following figures: 
3 to 1 agst. Launcelot, 7 to 1 agst. Crucifix, 9 to 1 agst. Gibraltar 
(taken), 10 to 1 agst. Galen (taken), 25 to 1 agst. Theon (taken), 
25 to 1 agst. Dr. Caius, 30 to 1 agst. St. Andrew, and 30 to | agst. 
Viceroy (taken); offers to back three against the Field. 

For the Derby 1841 the following horses were backed :—25 to 
1 agst. Prince Caradoc, by ‘The Colonel, out of Queen of ‘Trumps ; 
30 to 1 agst. Escort, by Voltaire, out of Velocipede’s dam; 30 to 
1 agst. Mustapha, by Sultan, out of Velocity; 30 to 1 agst. Morn- 
ing Star, by Glaucus, out of Bertha; 30 to 1 agst. Marshal Soult, 
by Velocipede, out of Hornsea’s dam; and 33 to 1 agst. colt by 
Sultan, out of Margellina. 

Friday.—There were no less than ten races on this day’s card ! 
The sport was excellent ; the Goodwood Cup of last year had forty- 
four subscribers ; of these it will be seen that ¢wenty sent a horse 
each to the post. ‘The Stewards’ Cup, a most beautiful Plate, ex- 
ecuted in solid silver, from a model by Mr. Edmund Cotterell, 
brought out a splendid Field of twenty-four horses, handicapped in 
a masterly manner. ‘The weather was charming. 

A match for 200 sovs., h. ft. (made last year), 8st. 7lb. each, a 
mile and a half.—Mr. Theobald’s Fearnought beat Lord George 
Bentinck’s Dreadnought in a canter, with the money all the wrong 
way with the knowing ones! 2 and 3 to 1 having been betted on 
the loser. Macdonald rode for Mr. Theobald, and John Day for 
Lord George. The winner is a very small but wiry sort of an 
animal. 

A Sweepstakes of 100 sovs., Handicap, half a mile, three subs. 
Duke of Bedford’s filly by Taurus, out of Plaything, 2 yrs. 7st., 
beat Lord George Bentinck’s Capote, 3 yrs. 8st. 12lb.; and Lord 
Eglinton’s Assagai, 2 yrs. 7st., easy by a length: the two finished 
with a dead heat for the second place. ‘Two to 1 on Capote, and 
7 to 2 agst. the winner, which Cotton rode admirably. 

The Goodwood Cup of 1839 (won by Harkaway), added to a 
subscription of 15 sovs. each, Craven Course, brought out a Derby- 
like Field of twenty horses, handicapped with considerable ability. 
The race was won by Lord Eglinton’s aged gelding The Potentate, 
8st. 5lb., beating Gambia, 3 yrs. 6st. 12lb.; Mus, aged, 8st. 6lb.; 
and seventeen others not placed. Beggarman started for this race, 
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with Robinson on him, at 8st. 3lb., but the severe race of the pre- 
vious day took all shine out of him; ; indeed he has always been a 
delicate horse, something after the constitution of his sire: he, 
however, ran in about sixth. Five to 2 agst. Beggarman, 7 to 1 
agst. The Potentate, 7 to 1 agst. The Dey of Algiers, 8 to 1 agst. 
Gambia (taken), 10 to 1 agst. Glenlivat (a rig’lar bad ’un), 12 to 1 
agst. Epirus, 12 to 1 agst. Mus, 14 to 1 agst. Euclid, 14 to 1 agst. 
The Currier, 14 to 1 agst. The Corsair (taken), 15 to 1 agst. Wil- 
lesdon, and 20 to 1 agst. any other. ‘The Potentate, Gambia, The 
Corsair, and Epirus, were in front all the way, The Potentate win- 
ning in the end easily by more than a length. Mus would, in all 
probability, have been “there or thereabout ” but for his being nearly 
“floored” at the turn: he notwithstanding came in an excellent 
third. Lye rode the winner. 

The Nassau Stakes of 25 sovs. each, for three-year-old fillies, 
8st. 7lb.; the New Mile; sixteen subs.—was won cleverly by 
Lord George Bentinck’s Rosa-bianca, beating Silestria, and filly 
by Priam, outof Rowton’s dam. John Day rode the winner, who, 
it was said, is in foal by Defence. 

A Match for 100 sovs., D.S.C.—Lord Lichfield’s Feather, 4 yrs. 
8st. 3lb. (Wakefield), beat, in the easiest style imaginable, Lord 
George Bentinck’s Naworth, 3 yrs. 6st. 3lb. It would have been 
a saving to Lord George if his horse had got disqualified for 
all his engagements as well as the Derby. Six to 4 on Feather, 
who was quite recovered from his spring lameness. 

The Stewards’ Cup, value 300 sovs., added to a Handicap 
Sweepstakes of 5 sovs. each; the winner of the Goodwood Cup 
for 1839 to carry 5lb. extra; T.Y.C.; forty-four subs——To run 
this short distance, six furlongs, no less than twenty-four horses ot 
all ages, two-year-olds excepted, appeared, and, strange as it may 
seem, a capital start was effected. Io, 7st. 7lb., made tremendous 
play all the way, accompanied by Sal Volatile; these two and 
Epirus, Camellino, Mus, and Euclid, had the race between them ; 
at fifty yards from home, Epirus, Mus, and Euclid, left the others 
a littkk—Epirus passing the Judge’s Chair first by rather more than 
ahead; Mus was second, Camellino third, and Sal Volatile, although 
not placed, an excellent fourth. Three to 1 agst. Garry Owen, 
6 to 1 agst. Epirus, 6 to 1 agst. Courtesan, 8 to 1 agst. Sal Vola- 
tile, 8 to 1 agst. Camellino, 9 to 1 agst. Mus (taken), 12 to 1 agst. 
Interlude, 20 to 1 agst. Black Beck, 20 to 1 agst. Mendizabal, and 
25 to 1 agst. Pickwick.—Epirus carried 9st. 7lb., and was ridden 
by Scott; Mus carried 8st. 11lb.; and Camellino, 8st.11lb. As 
this race was of no importance to speculators on future events, I 
have omitted to enter into a detailed account; in short, these three- 
quarters-of-a-mile handicap races are never any guide to the betting 
man. Epirus looked amazingly fresh and well. 

The Duke of Richmond’s filly by Glaucus, out of Baleine, won 
the Two-year-old 100 sovs. Produce Stakes, worth to His Grace 
£1650, beating Lord Exeter’s filly by Sultan, out of Marchesa, 
Lord Orford’s filly by Sultan, out of Goldpin, and five others. 
The winner was allowed 5lb., and was beautifully ridden by Sam 
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Rogers. In my account of 'Tuesday’s proceedings I have spoken 
highly of this filly. Lord Exeter’s and Lord Orford’s fillies (se- 
cond and third) are in the Oaks. 

This Grand Meeting was finished by three races, Gentlemen 
Riders ; but as these events, however pleasing they may be to the 
Ladies, have no weight amongst the Racing Gentry generally, it 
will suffice to say that the Duke of Richmond won the first with 
The Currier, 11st. Hon. A. Villiers was the Jockey. ‘The next 
Captain Pettat won with Caliph, list. 10lb., riding himself in his 
usual spirited manner. ‘The last, a sort of “who shall,” Hon. A. 
Villiers and The Currier, at 11st. 6lb., beat Captain Pettat and Ca- 
liph at 12st. 2lb., in a most contemptible manner. 

Thus ended the most glorious Meeting that ever man attended ; 
and none can sufficiently thank the Most Noble Duke of Richmond 
for the very handsome and liberal manner with which the whole 
arrangements were conducted. In conclusion, I will say with 
thousands, I trust ‘ we oft shall look upon the like again.” 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine for September, 1840.) 





A Crip to Chateau Richer, 


SNIPE SHOOTING ON THE SAINT LAWRENCE. 





Written for the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 





BY FRANK FORESTER. 





THe time had arrived when, as must be the case with the best 
friends, Harry and I were doomed to part, though but for a brief 
season—the special aim and object of my trip across the broad 
Atlantic [being no other than to see America in all its length and 
breadth], though long delayed at Harry’s strong solicitation, and 
the magnificent sport I had enjoyed under his auspices on the 
broad marshes of New Jersey, and in the devious woodlands 
of fair Warwick, was now to be accomplished—and one cold 
winter’s afternoon | stepped on board the steamboat Mohican for 
Stonington and Boston; whence I intended to visit in detail the 
Eastern portion of the New England States, and crossing by the 
gorges of the Kennebeck, to pass the Spring and Summer in the 
rich provinces of Canada. It was my firm intent on leaving my 
friend’s hospitable roof, to have gone quite up to the Aroostook, 
and taken there a snow-shoe tramp after the Moose and Caraboo ; 
but many causes fell out to the prevention of my plan, not the 
least of which was the exceeding mildness of the winter, and con- 
sequent want of snow sufficiently deep to render the sport either 
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profitable or exciting. ‘The cold months of this year were there- 
fore passed in absoijute inaction, at least as regards field sports— 
the double gun and vager rifle, which honest Timothy had with his 
own hands packed in double cases, duly secured by painted sail- 
cloth covers, saw not the light of day !—the brace of clean-limbed 
active setters [whicli, after much debate and consultation, I had at 
length picked up—my choice sanctioned by Harry’s most oracular 
approbation—one irom that paragon of breakers, Mike Sandford, 
second of that name renowned throughout New Jersey ; the other 
from his English rival, Dilke—truly, though differing in their me- 
thods. both Arcadians " had no more glorious exercise, than trot- 
ting many a weary mile behind the well-horsed mails of the New 
England States ; without which pleasurable interruption to their 
hybernal slumbers, they would undoubtedly have rivalled Falstaff 
or Fat ‘Tom in magnitude, before the breaking up of winter. 

Though undiversified by my beloved field sports, the winter 
wore away, however; and that, be it said, not tediously—the tardy 
Spring, less tardy in this instance than its wont, did break; and on 
the fourteenth day of April, I started on my route toward the ever 
memorable heights of Abraham—the same route, too, by which 
the then renowned aud galiant Arnold led his detachment of back- 
woodsmen into a hostile country. Greatly had [ been misinformed 
concerning that same road; for—beautiful although it be—yea! 
beautiful exceedingly—running along the wild and wooded gorge 
of the broad bright Kennebeck, up to “its junction with Dead River 
—i must say that, as a road, it is most execrable. ‘Though barely 
eighty miles from my starting post, it occupied me two full days 
to reach the forks of the Kennebeck—thence I advanced another 
day—forty miles further through pine forests, over mountain 
heights, skirting fair wood-embosomed lakes, dragged i in a sleigh, 
actually 

Thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Thorough mud, thorough mire, 

to the Lines—where in a miserable hovel I was constrained to 
linger six-and-thirty most immortal hours, with no food save sour 
bread, and smoked fish stewed in rancid oil—till horses should 
arrive, to take me onward, from St. Francis. And when they did 
arrive, heavens! what a cortege, we proceeded! No less than 
three charettes, or small two-wheeled Canadian carts, dragged by 
three lamentable carcases, at which the Aungriest pack of hounds 
on earth would have turned up their noses, conveyed me and my 
baggage twelve miles in six hours, to the mail-house. ‘There, 
thanks to the kind foresight of a friend in Quebec, I was met by a 
capital relay of fleet strong horses, with a good ‘saddle-horse for 
myself, furnished by Mr. Colway—the prince of postmasters !— 
who, having settled m: iny years ago at the then desolate St. Jo- 
seph’ s, has now long reaped the fruits of his industrious energy— 
a happy home—a thriving farm—the good will and respect of all 
around him—and, inore than all, the grateful love of the French 
habitans, who look uptotheir Monsieur Jem with feelings nigh akin 
to the old feudal loyalty, better deserved, too, by the kind-hearted, 
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sturdy, and frank Englishman, than by the courtliest Frank that 
ever owned a seigneury. Heaven! how delicious seemed that 

smoking sirloin which graced his hospitable board—plum pudding 
too—for it was Easter Monday—and a ripe Cheshire cheese, with 
no contemptible commodity of old Jamaica to hold these solids in 
solution. Dinner concluded, my good host informed me that the 
canoes were ready—for lo! the great Chaudiere, adown whose 
broad and cultured vale I had for some miles past been journeying, 
swollen by the unusually early thaw, had laid the whole road under 
water. The wind was fresh, and cold, and dead against us—and 
I was glad to wrap my box coat close about me, to pull my fur cap 
over my shivering ears, and to crouch down beside the dogs in 
the boat’s bottom. Anon a dense snow-squall came on, hiding the 
banks on either hand, and pelting us+ unmercifully with its - na 
sleety arrows—still with their measured chant, timed to the dip of 
their sturdy paddles, the boatmen plied their arms; and the sun 
had not yet sunk behind the western hills, when gladly I quafled, 

in the clean comfortable tavern at St. Mary’ s, a jorum of hot bran- 
dy toddy, and speedily thereafter turned into a sweet well-aired 
bed, the first I had slept in for many a night, which weariness alone 
had rendered wakeless. On the next morning, bright were we up 
and early—and yet so bad was the high road, the snow lying there- 
on in places five feet deep with ruts cut down quite to the level of 
the soil, that though but thirty miles of distance, it was five hours 
after noon before | reached Point Levi, and saw the battled heights of 
that superb Cape Diamond, which years will not efface from my 
remembrance, towering above the mist which shrouded the irregu- 
lar gables, the narrow streets, and busy quays of the lower town, 
with the gigantic flood of the St. Lawrence, turbid and vexed by 
isles of floating ice, wheeling in solemn majesty beneath it. 

Once arrived at the hospitable mansion of my friend, the cheer- 
ful fireside, and hearty welcome, the genuine old English comforts 
unseen for many a day, but unforgotten, effaced all recollections ina 
twinkling, of the fatigues and desagreemens of a Spring journey 
by the Kennebeck, which has become now—tedious as it was at 
the time and toilsome—one of the many, many passages in life, 
concerning which we feel the deep truth and philosophy of the 
sweet Mantuan’s sentiment, 


Olim et heec meminisse juvabit. 


Where all was new and beautiful and famous—and oh how wonder- 
fully beautiful are all the environs of that American Gibraltar—it 
must not be imagined that my thoughts turned instantly toward 
field sports—many delightful days were given to society, many to 
Visiting the mighty—a thousand times more mighty than I had fan- 
cied them—fortifications of the strong Hill 'Town—the citadel, 
with its unrivalled panoramic view—the plains of Abraham, rich 
with the memories of those whose names are history—and all 
the sublime scenery around them. 

But anon when, as it were in the twinkling of an eye, the snow 
which lay so deep when I| arrived in every vale and hollow—va- 
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nished as if by magic !—when the trees, which not three days be- 
fore had been bare and dry and sapless, burst out, as stricken 
by some beneficent enchanter’s wand, into bright tender green- 
ery !—when the incessant chorus of the vernal frogs was blended 
with the weak but cheerful strain of the American Robin !—when 
the winds began to breathe with a soft balmy whisper, and the 
sun to wax very warm at mid-day !—then did the innate passion 
stir up the inward man;.and I began to query concerning the 
Spring Sports of Canada. Not much, however, did I learn to 
encourage me in the pursuit—a few unhappy woodcock—which, I 
blush while l write, the Canadian sportsmen blush not to slaugh- 
ter, when they should be most safe from violence, just in the act 
of mating—and some rare scattered snipe, to be found at far in- 
tervals by some land-runnel, or snow-swollen streamlet in the bare 
open fields, were all the hopes held out to me by the sage heads of 
the Quebec Sporting world. “Had you been three months 
later”—they all held to the same tale—* we could have shewn 
you such snipe shooting as the world cannot shew besides. 
You may kill sixty couple any day in July or August, at Chateau 
Richer or Crane Island—but now it’s of no use at alf—you may 
walk all day and get a wretched couple, or two couple at the 
best !” 

“ But why ”—I still persisted —* Why ?—Don’t the birds come 
on here in Spring flocks ?” 

“Only in straggling whisps, five or six at a time, wild, watchful, 
scattered, making no stay among us.” 

“True! in the fields I can believe you readily!—but in the 
marshes, at this Chateau Richer which you speak of ?” 

‘“‘ None are ever killed there in the Spring ”— 

“But why not—Did you ever go there in the Spring—did any 
body ever go”— 

“*No! no one ever goes in Spring—it was no use ”—and so forth 
—and so in all the plenitude of my self-wisdom and, as I fancied, of 
experience, I convinced myself that the reason no birds were killed 
in Spring was simply that no one went to kill them, and that I 
should find all the marshes full and do great things. ‘To this no- 
table conclusion I partially succeeded in bringing a young friend of 
mine, a good shot and staunch walker, and highly promising al- 
though young sportsman. So we two—very queerly determining 
to give the old shots a lesson—set forth one lovely afternoon to in- 
troduce Spring Snipe Shooting on the St. Lawrence. 

After a hearty luncheon on mutton chops and right good ale, we 
chartered a marche-donc—a two wheeled vehicle not much unlike 
to a New England chaise or New York gig—save that it has no 
head, and in lieu of a dash-board a horizontal strip of wood six or 
seven inches wide whereon the driver sits, encouraging his active, 
stout, and docile cob by the two talismanic words, whence comes 
the title of the vehicle. Into this we ensconced ourselves with gun 
cases and carpet bags, and due provision of tea, sugar, brandy, and 
bottled porter, and then—my two setters and friend Aleck’s 
spaniels, Fop Senior and Fop Junior, trotting along behind us, fol- 
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lowed by a most heterogeneous group of turnspits, mastiffs, terriers 
and curs of low degree, through the sweet suburb of St. Roche 
—away we went across the long bridge over the St. Charles River, 
through Beauport with its handsome church midway the opposite 
hill toward the sublime fall of the Montmorenci. Here for a while 
we paused to gratify ourselves with a sight never too often to be 
seen of that most lovely cataract, and to refresh our good chunky 
little horse, who had trotted along most unremittingly, with three 
stout men and their baggage, at a rate of full ten miles the hour. 
After a little stay we started—for I shall not inflict upon my reader 
if haply I find one, the hundred times described description of the 
falls—and for the sketch which | took on the spot it pertains in no- 
wise to snipe shooting, so pass it !—intent on reaching Chateau 
Richer in time to get an hour or two of shooting before sunset. 
The road was very lovely—the season and the evening exquisite. 
Tenmiles we drove along the marge of the magnificent St. Lawrence 
—his broad and sealike waters rippling and sparkling to our right, 
with a fair verge of cultured fields, meadows, and garden grounds, 
and here and ‘there an orchard lying between them and the road ; 
while to our left a steep and abrupt bank, fringed with dense 
underwood, overhung us, a thousand small transparent torrents 
brawling and gurgling down its flanks to be lost in the mighty river. 
Hundreds of whitewashed cottages, gable end to the road, looked 
out upon the meadows and the gorgeous stream, and many an 
elmtree, centuries old, drooped with its newly budding garlands 
over the winding wheel track. In short the whole road is a vil- 
lage, a long, long straggling village—every house clean and tidy 
toa wonder—with whitewashed walls and white blinds to the 
well glazed casements, and neatly painted stands with flowers, 
moss roses and fine clove carnations adorning every window—and 
peasant maids with their black roguish eyes and broad-leafed hats 
of home-made straw, and short full petticoats of homespun, laugh- 
ing and courtesying to the strangers from every open door. And 
this is the country—this the people—which a few desperate dema- 
gogues among themselves, and a few ¢raitors in the couicils of 
the mother country, would make us believe—would make them- - 
selves believe—to be oppressed and wretched !—T'he merriest— 
the happiest—the most contented—the most quiet-minded people, 
whom the sun looks on in his whole career of glory! Without 
a tax to pay—without a want which their own land supplies not 
—almost an illustration of old Arcadian pastorals—spinning their 
own cloth from the wool shorn from their own sheep—tanning 
their own leather—weaving their own hats—grinding their own 
grain, raising every article they wear or eat or use, brandy and tea 
alone excepted !—their laws, their language, their religion guaran- 
teed to them,—they can be ‘lashed into rebellion only by their 
worst enemies, the agitators, under most specieus lies !—the 
loudest clamorers dare not assert to these poor harmless happy 
peasants, that they are injured or oppressed, but only that they 
will be. Now the lie runs that England is about to overthrow the 
Roman Catholic Church—now to explode the language—and with 
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a people—few of whom read, few of whom visit the large towns, 
none of whom are capable of understanding England’s policy, or 
the state of affairs on an extended scale—the lie becomes a current 
truth, and the good honest peasant suffers to pander to the dema- 
gogue’s ambition. 

But to return to our shooting—at about four o’clock we reached 
the beginning of the marshes—the road swept off toward the 
hills, which here receded from the river, enclosing a wide tract of 
flat alluvial land a mile or two in length, by perhaps half that 
width ; the inner edge of this area fenced off and cultivated, the 
outer, next the river, unenclosed, intersected by many creeks and 
streamlets now full and glittering to the sunshine, for the flood tide 
was running, and overflowed at times—being the famous snipe 
ground! At the far end of this our driver told us we should find 
easily the house of Pierre Dubois, with whom we were to pass the 
night, and we resolved to beat it faithfully to-night, that so we 
might learn the best spots and choicest haunts of our predestined 
Victims against to-morrow’s dawn. Well! out we jumped, and 
loaded; pulled up our fen boots to mid-thigh; whistled our dogs 
to heel; climbed the Canadian palings (no easy task by the way) 
which intervened between the high road and the marsh; and strode 
on confident of sport, and in anticipation gloriously triumphant 
over the old slow coaches of Quebec. 

Scarcely however had [ made three steps across the last fence 
ere I saw that the laugh was against us. From the very nature of 
the ground, it was at the first glance self-evident, not only that 
there could be no snipe on it now, but that it never could be 
Spring snipe ground. It is, as I have said, a flat alluvial sweep 
of land intersected by innumerable streamlets, filled to the brink, 
and over it, at high tides, but at low water, forming deep channelled 
gulleys through the soft greasy mud, ten or twelve feet at least be- 
neath the level of the meadows—this flat is covered during the 
summer by a luxuriant crop of soft and tender grass rarely, rising 
above six inches from the soil—watered by all the runs of which 
I have spoken, and overflowed in the vicinity of these, and all 
along the beach at every tide. In consequence the snipe, which 
come on from the remote North immediately after getting off their 
young, alight on this and similar levels by myriads at a time toward 
the latter days of July, and remain there in swarms, fat, lazy, and 
reluctant to get up till the autumnal frosts, which begin early in 
September, drive them down to more southern latitudes. During 
the winter, on the contrary, these meadows are covered with snow, 
which, thawed partially at every rising of the tide, is again con- 
gealed by the excessive cold, the moment that the ebb commen- 
ces, into a sheet of solid ice. ‘The grass is utterly killed down, 
and the roots are so much affected, that it requires a more than 
ordinary degree of heat and sunshine to regenerate the stricken 
verdure. Ata glance then, when I set foot on it, and saw the 
whole wide range of meadow overspread with the dead yellow 
filaments which had been grass last summer, without one blade 
erect, or covert enough anywhere to have shielded a grasshopper, 
I saw that our cake was dough. 
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There was, however, nothing for it but to persevere—our route 
bedward and supperw ‘ard lay straight ahead, and having come, 
I thought it quite as well to see the thing w ell out—so on I strode, 
most mantfully, bearing my gun half cocked in the hollow of my 
arm, with the fore- finger of my right upon the trigger guard as 
if Thad expected at each step to hear the shrill “ skeap ! skeap!” 
—waving my setter to the right and left, as heads up and sterns 
down they scoured the greasy flat, and whistling to them cheerily, 
when they stood still and stared in my face, as if to ask me why 
the devil I had brought them there. By and bye I reached one 
of the channelled runs which | have described, full and flooded— 
for the tide was now well up—knowing nothing about the nature 
of the ground, seeing all around me a dead level, and quite forget- 
ting the great rise and fall of the tide, | never suspected above 
eighteen inches’ water, and confident in my fen boots in I strode 
fearlessly. For about ten or twelve paces it was quite shallow, not 
at the most above my ancles, but very dark and muddy—well! I 
had not a thought of danger, and on | was just stepping, when by 
strange luck one of the setters, which so far had been following 


_ steadily at my heel, sprung forward, and turning completely head 


over heels, disappeared for a few seconds, then rising to the top 
swam a dozen strokes or two and landed—whereat I sagely turned 
about, walked up the runnel, crossed it with ease two hundred yards 
above, and proceeded with my beat. ‘The following morning, 
however, going over the same beat when the tide was out, I found 
to my astonishment my footsteps at the brink of the ravine (for 
such it was) twelve feet at least in depth, and twice that distance 
over. HadI got in, 1 must have lost my gun, and not improba- 
bly my life, for though a light and active swimmer, I had on huge 
fen boots which would have dragged me down, and the soil was so 
slippery and greasy as to yield neither hand nor foot-hold. Of 
this I knew not anything, and I accordingly strode, on beating the 
outer margin of the meadows with all due diligence, while Aleck 
with his spaniels was making good the landward side, until I 
reached the broader channel of the St. Anne’s: which does not 
cut itself a gorge like all the smaller rivulets, but bringing down a 
copious lime stone deposit, has actually overspread the mud with 
a shelly coat of petrifaction, and spreads out over a broad bed 
with a hard bottom, making aloud and brawling murmur as it crosses 
the nearly level marshes. Having thus finished our beat, we headed 
up to the road weary enough, and anxious for our supper. On 
reaching the main road we asked of the first habitant we met for 
Pierre Dubois, and were directed half a mile ahead to Pierre Dubois 
le petit,—we reached the house, and cursed our stars to find that 
no marchedonc was there, and that we must hark back again to a 
mile beyond the spot where we had first enquired, to find the resi- 
dence of Pierre Dubois le grand! Away we went again, and this 
time went too far, and found that we had got to the house of Du- 
bois fils instead of Dubois pere; and in the end, when utterly worn 
out and dead, we got to the right place, were pleased to learn that 
all the people for two miles along the road—or twenty for aught I 
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know—were called Dubois, and that instead of holding ourselves 
unlucky, we ought to have been marvellously thankful that we had 
found the place at all. 

Once landed at our quarters, we lost no time in pulling off our 
fen boots, and replacing them and our heavy shooting jackets, by 
easy slippers and loose dressing-gowns,—ushered as we had been 
into a large low whitewashed room, with two large beds decked 
with check curtains festooned to huge posts of black walnut !—A 
three-legged table in the middle of the room,and two or three huge 
long backed chairs completed the furniture, if we except sundry 
strips of rag carpet, a dozen tawdry prints of saints, a crucifix at 
the head of either bed, and a small pot of holy water in a narrow 
niche beside the door. Before the latticed window stood the 
eternal flower stand with its choicest freight of roses and carna- 
tions, and on the table, before many minutes had elapsed, was laid 
a snow white cloth with boiled and poached eggs, hot dry toast, 
fried bacon and fresh butter—the teapot duly scalded was brought 
next, and we ourselves, with all the skill we learned at Cambridge, 
prepared the highly flavored brew. We supped—smoked our 
cigars, discussed a jorum of hot brandy punch, and—having seen 
our quadruped companions well supped and provided with clean 
straw—turned in. Before we closed our eyes, however, we settled 
our proceedings for the morrow—of snipe it was most clear there 
was no hope—Duck, however, it was said, by dint of creeping 
through the gulleys, might be slain on the shore ; we resolved there- 
fore to take an early breakfast, to beat along the verge of the St. 
Lawrence for ten miles farther, killing what duck we might, and 
then to mount our marche done, visit the falls of the St. Anne’s, a 
splendid cataract, far bosomed in the hills and little known—com- 
paratively speaking—and thence to hurry home for a late dinner! 
—Our plan devised, we slept upon it—rose early, and fed heartily 
—started upon our final tramp with the first peep of dawn, picked 
up a duck or two, but nothing to make up for our delinquencies— 
drove onward, and saw what I shall not name here, nor pretend to 
describe, for hath it not been written in the thirty-second book of 
the third volume of Frank Forester’s Experiences, by Field and 
Flood and Forest, of the United States and British Provinces. 

Suffice it, that although we killed no game, although we got most 
marvellously quizzed and gibed at in Quebec, I have not yet re- 
gretted my trip to Chateau Richer, although I there learned that 
there was no Spring Snipe Shooting on the St. Lawrence. 
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STOCK OF LUZBOROUGH, LEVIATHAN, PRIAM, Ere. 


INVESTIGATION OF THEIR CLAIM TO SUPPORT, WITH REMARKS ON 
CRUSADER’S STOCK. 





Dear P: Some years since a correspondent from South Caro- 
lina found much fault with my condemnation of Crusader as a stock 
horse, and cautioned me to wait ull his stock were fairly tried. 
Now they have been tried, and a verdict rendered vs. them; nay, 
on the death of the horse in Arkansas (I believe) one of your 
best informed correspondents, (‘‘ N.”) seemed to consider it a 
fortunate event for the country, and yesterday I saw a colt exer- 
cising on the Nashville course; he was considered a hopeless 
case, as his dam was by Crusader. 

The writer seemed to think it was prejudice in “ Barrymore.” 
He may have his prejudices as others, but in this case they did 
not mislead his judgment ; but why suspect “ Barrymore” of pre- 
judice in the matter? Crusader was descended from Archy and 
Lottery, the two finest specimens of the blood horse ever seen in 
our country, and this opinion ‘ B.” has always expressed. Sir, 


my objections were to his faults of form; these were always mat-. 


ters of inheritance with his descendants. 

About the same time “5.” incurred the heavy displeasure of 
another correspondent because he did not think Luzborough a four 
mile horse. How have his colts turned out? Are they not rather 
two mile horses? It is true Picton, Bandit, and Portsmouth ran 
four miles, but as a stock are they not two mile horses, and would 
not any horse so finely bred as Luzborough, (for his blood is of 
the best), have gotten some four milers from the fine Archy mares 
bred to him? 

His stock is just such as any reasonable man should expect, 
from a horse of his form and action; a large fine slashing mare, 
with good legs and fine stride, may bring racers from him that 
will go the distance, but if they breed mares to him with similar 
faults of form and action, it is folly to expect success—his failure 
in that case should not be attributed to the horse, but charged as 
an error to those who make the experiment. 

Leviathan 1 regard as the most successful stallion of his day. 
His colts run all distances. He had not as much reputation as a 
game horse in England, as Luzborough, yet his location was a 
happy one. He had fine size, great speed, stride, and strength ; 
and these qualities he had the faculty of bestowing on his get, 
and when crossed on Oscar, Wonder, or Pacolet mares, he was 
sure to produce a race horse, because he imparted to them exactly 
those qualities in which they were most deficient. On large open 
made Archy mares, he has often been a miserable failure, and this 
is no fault of his, but just what should have been expected. 

_ Previous to the importation of Priam, “ B.” incurred the displeae 
sure of some of your Virginia correspondents, because he gave 
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an opinion unfavorable to him asa Stallion (if imported). “ B.” has 
seen cause to change in some degree, that opinion. This change 
has been wrought by seeing much of his stock in England, and 
the performances of Monarch and The Queen, but I do not deem 
his location the most fortunate for his future reputation. The mares 
in Virginia have not the bone and stamina of the Western mares, 
and in these particulars are the only deficiencies of the Priams. 
He can furnish them game, fashion, blood, and figure; but he is 
light in his muscles—and there is at this time more mares that 
would suit him in the counties of Davidson and Sumner, Tennes- 
see, than in all the State of Virginia; but he would not make as 
much money for his owners. 

There is a Priam colt near Nashville—a yearling past. He is 
about fifteen hands, his general form very like his sire, with fine 
racing-like action; he could be bought at no price a man in his 
senses would give; but were he mine I should prefer him a little 
stronger all over. 

The above was suggested by the perusal of one of the old Nos. 
of the Register, when the opinions of B. were freely assailed in 
regard to Crusader, and continued as to the others, because he 
thinks a free discussion of the qualities of all horses offered for 
public patronage, may increase a more rational system of breeding 
—and perhaps, prevent some of those mortifying failures of every 
day occurrence. 

The horses selected for comment have now been some time 
here, and must stand or fall by the reputations they have made, 
and cannot, therefore, suffer from investigation of their claims ; 
my object is alone to introduce a more free investigation of the 
claims of horses offered to the public. This is the course pursued 
in England with the most beneficial results. 

Yours, | Seddedhoeieiel 


Major Ragland has a handsome Priam filly to run next week in 
the Gallatin stakes ; she is handsome and blood-like, but too light. 
She must promise well, or they would not start her at $1000 sub- 
scription. B. 





ANECDOTE OF COLERIDGE. 


Though an old joke, the following has quite enough of flavor 
jeft to bear serving up once more :—Coleridge was a remarkably 
awkward horseman, so much so, as generally to attract notice. He 
was riding along the turnpike road, in the county of Durham, when 
a wag, approaching him, noticed his peculiarity, and (quite mistak- 
ing his man) thought the ridera fine subject fora little sport; when, 
as he drew near, he thus accosted Mr.'C.:—I say, young man, 
did you meet a tailor on the road ?”—* Yes,” replied Mr. C. (who 
was never at a loss for a rejoinder), “I did; and he told me if I 
went a little further I should meet a goose!” ‘The assailant was 
struck dumb, while the traveller jogged on. 
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Notes of the Month. 


OCTOBER. 





Deatu or James Jackson.—It is our painful duty to announce the death of 
James Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala. He expired on the 17th August at his 
own residence, having been ill less than three weeks. Mr. Jackson was in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age. The “Florence Gazette” thus notices the sad 
event :— 

“The deceased was born in Ballibay, county of Monaghan, Ireland, the 28th 
October, 1782. He emigrated to the United States and lived many years in 
Nashville, Tennessee. The evening of his day has been spent among us. 

“Mr. Jackson was equal to most men we have known, in native vigor of intel- 
lect. He possessed a clear, discriminating judgment, and great firmness of pur- 
we He was a man of strong passions, had a warm heart, and a liberal hand. 

he claims of suffering humanity were never presented to him in vain. Those 
whom he believed to be his friends, he never deserted, evenif all others did. He 
was a liberal contributor to objects of public benefit, and ever ready to patronise 
what he was convinced would advance the highest interests of the country of his 
adoption. 

‘In his death our county has lost ene of its most intelligent, enterprising, and 
influential citizens. His family has been bereaved of a fond husband and an in 
dulgent father. Long will his loss be felt and his memory cherished by those 
who knew him best.” 


Mr. Jackson was a prominent supporter of the Turf in the South West, and 
had invested from his ample means a large sum in blood stock. He made many 
valuable importations from England, either individually or in company with some 
relatives; among the most distinguished of these importations are Leviathan, 
Glencoe, and St. Giles. He himself bred a great number of those performers 
upon the turf, that have given such ascendancy to the stock of Leviathan in the 
South West. The eulogy which is paid him in the above brief extract, speaks 
the unanamous opinion of his friends in Alabama and Tennessee ; and it is grateful 
to our own feelings to be able from personal acquaintance fully to confirm such 
encomiums upon the deceased. When we can command more leisure it may be 
in our power to prepare an extended notice of Mr. Jackson, that shall present some 
interesting facts regarding his career upon the turf and his experience in perfect- 
ing the breed of horses. 


From the letter of a mutual friend, we extract the following brief remarks upon 
this deceased gentleman and sportsman :— 


“Your friend Mr. Jackson is no more. He had been dangerously indisposed 
with congestive fever, but had so far recovered as to relieve his family from all 
apprehensions. He had left my house, where he had been confined tv his bed, and 
bore the removal in a carriage to his residence without any ill consequences ; 
and two days afterwards he drove out into his plantation, considering himself de- 
cidedly better. On his return he insisted that his family should not remain at 
home on his account as he felt so well, and before they returned from town, he had 
a return of his attack and expired in a very short time, dying perfectly easy and 
without a struggle, entirely resigned and satisfied, like one whose conduct through 
life had left no unpleasant reminiscences to be called up on his death bed. Mr. 
Jackson had taken a prominent part in all the business and affairs of the day— 
he was energetic and enthusiastic, liberal to a fault—always ready to assist the 
deserving, the unfortunate, and the wronged ; through the whole of his active and 
busy life he preserved an unsullied reputation. 

‘* Tn all the domestic relations of husband, father, friend, and master, his conduct 
was most estimable, and I should despair of doing justice to his memory.” 
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The Great Match.—We are told by a gentleman from Georgia that the owners 
of Gano have been offered $12,000 for him with his engagement. Another party 
has offered to take the match off the hands of his owners provided they wil! allow 
Hammonp to train him. This shows the confidence of the Georgians in their nag. 
They are now laying back for long odds. They want 3 to 1, at which rate they 
will pile up the crops of years upon the descendant of Eclipse and Betsey Richards. 
A gentleman who saw the colt last week, says that he was never looking better. 





Death of Caroline Malone.—We regret to learn the death of this fine filly, in- 
telligence of which reached us in the fullowing letter from her trainer :— 
Kineston, AutaugaCo., Ala., Aug. 23d, 1840. 
Dear Friend P.—It is with the greatest pain imaginable that I have to inform 
- of the death of the bay filly Caroline Malone, four years old past, by Imp. 
eviathan out of the own sister to Betsey Malone. She departed this life last 
evening, the 22d, after the short illness of six hours. She died with the botts. 
Yours respectfully, Joun R. Reppicx. 





Exhilition and Sale of High Bred Cattle—We invite the attention of our agri- 
ae friends to the following circular of the Managers of the Fair at Niblo’s 

arden :— 

This Exhibition of the choicest animals selected by the Judges, will take place 
on the 14th of October, at 12 o’clock, M., within the Garden at Niblo’s. ‘They 
should be entered on the books as early as 12 o’clock, M., on the 13th of October. 

The owners or exhibitors of Cattle, are requested to take them directly to 
Tattersall’s, and receive from the proprietor, Mr. Miller, a certificate of their de- 
livery, to be handed with pedigrees to the Clerk of the Fair at Niblo’s Garden, 
who will enter them on the books of the Fair, and supply the owners or exhibi- 
tors with aticket of admission during its continuance. 

The sale will be held at Tattersalls, on the 15th of October, at 10 o’clock, and 
continue daily till all are disposed of. 

The following arrangements have been made with the proprietor of Tatter- 
sall’s, and those sending stock, either for exhibition or sale, are particularly re- 
quested to conform thereto :— 

CHARGES ON STOCK AT TATTERSALL’S, IF ENTERED FOR SALE. 

Fifty cents per head, at the time of registry. 

If sold, the following commission: 5 per cent on the amount of sales. 


For Advertising, 75 ceuts, on all sales from $ 5 to $10. 
‘““ +6 100 é “ “ sé 10 to 20. 
“ec “ 50 “ce “ “ee “ over 20. 
CHARGES FOR KEEPING STOCK. 
Horses will be kept per day, at... . 2... c-cccccccccecccecess 624 cts. 
Bulls, cows and heifers, on hay... .... 22.22.20 cccecccc cece 50 
; 6 c 6 “6 SS ane ees oor 624 
TE GG Ca dink henner eens adnan anand 374 
i RT 25 
i a a i oh lee i a ee ee 50 


Those who wish their cattle to be sold, will see that they are entered for that 
purpose at Tattersall’s. 
PREMIUMS WILL BE AWARDED AS FOLLOWS. 

For the best stud horse, a gold medal or silver cup, ofthe value of $15. 

For the best brood mare, a like premium. 

For the best colt, not exceeding 2 years old, the like. 

For the best bull, between 3 and 7 years old, the like. 

For the best cow, between 3 and 7 years old, the like. 

For the best bull, calf or heifer, under the age of 3 years, the like. 

For the best jack, a silver cup of the value of $10. 

For the best ram—the best ewe—the best lamb, each a silver cup, of the value 
of $8. 

For the best boar—the best shote, each a like premium. 

For the second and third best of all the above, as classed, premiums will also 
be awarded, under the direction of the Managers of the Institute, founded on the 
Report of the Judges; and also to any othcr animal that, from its superior ex- 
cellence, may be deemed by said Judges deserving thereof. 
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We learn with regret that Mr. James B. Kenpatt, of Baltimore, has lost his 
fine 2 yr. old filly, own sister to Amelia Priestman (by Drone out of Ecarté.) 
She died last week from an injury received inthe shoulder. She was a filly very 
much admired, of great promise, and was engaged in stakes at Fredericksburg 
and at Baltimore next Spring. 





Horses in Kentucky next Season.—An intelligent breeder and turfman writes us 
from Lexington, that Eclipse, Monarch, and one of the Virginia Company’s horses, 
are to stand in that State next season, as also Wagner and Hyliscus. So many 
enquiries have been made as to the location of some of these horses, that we have 
less hesitation in giving currency to the information now furnished. 





Cricket Match—New York vs. Toronto, U. C.—This Match, which has created 
a good deal of excitement among the admirers of this sport, came off on Friday, 
the 4th ult., on the ground ofthe Toronto Club, near that city, and resulted in fa- 
vor of New York, as will be seen by the following record :—Toronto : first innings, 
52; 2d ditto, 54; total, 106.—New York: first innings, 98; 2dditto,9; (with 
all the wickets to go down) ; total, 107. 





Sates or Stock.—The celebrated Leviathan filly Bee’s-wing, who won a four 
mile heat last winter in 7:38, at New Orleans, beating Grey Medoc half a length, 
has again been sold for $5000. Col. Josnua Averitt of Autauga Co., Ala., has 
recently purchased her of Dr. B. Smitu of Selma, who bought her previous to her 
great race. She has been fired in both fore legs, and was doing so well at the last 
accounts that her friends are sanguine of bringing her on the turf again next Spring, 
Col. A. also has Esper Sykes in; his stable. Reppickx, Bee’s-wing’s old trainer, 
is engaged by Col. A. 

Ajax, the well-known son of Imp. Barefoot, formerly owned by Col. Joun H. 
Coster of this city, was shipped this week to Maranham, South America, having 
been purchased for the Hon. Mr. Campsetu. 

We learn from Kentucky that but one of the large lot of stock advertised by 


Mr. Burorp, was sold. The prices bid not being satisfactory, the sale was 
stopped. The 20th of August last, was the day fixed for the sale. 





Race Courses anp Jockey Ciuss.—New Course at St. Louis.—In the Spirit 
of the Times of August 22d, it was announced tat Col. Oxiver in conjunction 
with Mr. Stratton had purchased a tract of land in the vicinity of St. Louis, upon 
which they had determined to establish a race-course of a superior description. 
The details of their plans were given with some minuteness; and this was done 
upon the authority of a letter from a valued correspondent, who could never in- 
tentionally deceive us in any matter. But we learn that this information so 
far as Mr. Oliver has any thing to do with the course is erroneous. 

New Club at Huntsville-—The present owners of the Huntsville race-track, 
Cols. Camp, AckLEN, Bievins, Boarpman, Maj. S. Racianp, and H. Lewis, 
Esq., all being extensive breeders, are resolved that the future meetings upon 
their course shall be of a most spirited character. A new Jockey Club is being 
formed, and thus far the subscriptions are very liberal. The purses will be much 
larger than heretofore, and the appointments of every kind most complete. The 
establishment is under the direction of H. Lewis, Esq., who has procured the 
services of Mr. C. Putnam, who is already in charge, and most actively engaged 
in putting every thing in readiness for the approaching meeting. ‘They hope to 
see the renowned Wagner, on the four mile day, and promise him that Baywood, 
John Marshall, and Free Jack or Preston will not allow him to walk over for the 
purse. The next meeting will commence two weeks after the close of the Colum- 
bia (Tenn.) Races, which latter races commence the Ist Monday of October. 
Messrs. Racuanp & Davis have a superb string, at least ten, among them Scipio, 
Preston, Free Jack, and Julia Fisher. Col. Camp has half a dozen, with Baywood 
at their head. Boarpman & McLaran have a handsome string, including the 
Consol filly in the Gallatin Stakes. Maj. N. Terry has several very promising 
young things, and Joun Connatty, Esq., has the brother of Baywood, and the 

alf sister to John Bascombe, with some five or six others, 
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New Course at Hayneville.—The gentlemen in the vicinity of Hayneville, Ala., 
have just succeeded in establishing a new Course in that village. They will have 
a meeting of four days’ duration, and the purses, though not large, will be very re- 
spectable, and the course is an excellent one. There are a good many horses in 
training for the first meeting, which will commence on the 23d inst. 


New Course at Chicago, Ill.—A gentleman writes us, under date of the 19th 
Aug., to the following effect :—‘* A knot of good fellows, driven by the force of cir- 
cumstances from old Gotham, have, in solemn conclave, resolved to organize a 
Jockey Club in the Queen City of the Lakes, beautiful Chicago; and have re- 
quested me, as an ‘ old pin,’ to call upon ‘ York’s Tall Son’ for a copy of the 
Constitution and Bye Laws of the Union Course Jockey Club, and I trust you 
will ‘forgive the trespass.’ We propose making three days play, commencing 
on the first Wednesday in September next. We have not a string of fast crabs 
in our capacious stables, but hold one or two that can keep sound skins when the 
prairie is on fire, and shortly expect one that ‘will be heard of.’ We have some 
trotting nags, not ‘* Ned Forrest’s” ’tis true, but they can get close intothe neigh- 
borhood of the ‘ thirties,’ which is doing the clean thing in a new country.” 


Frederick (Va.) Jockey Club Revived.—We received the following letter from 

the Secretary, dated 
WINCHESTER, Va., Sept. 15, 1840. 

Dear Sir,—It affords me great pleasure to inform you that the Frederick 
Jockey Club has been re-organised after a lapse of several years, under new, and, 
I think, favorable auspices. A preliminary meeting was held to-day, when the 
following officers were elected: Dr. H. H. McGuire, President ; Busarop Tay- 
Lor, and A. S. Tippat, Esqrs., Vice Presidents; Wittiam Towers, Esy., Se- 
cretary ; H. J. M. Daniet, Esq., Treasurer. The course will be under the ma- 
nagement of the last named gentleman, who is fully competent for the perform- 
ance of his trust. 


The ‘“ Wacner” Course—The race course at Holly Springs, Miss., has re- 
eently passed into the hands of Maj. Wm. W. Girt, who gives it the name at 
the head of this paragraph. His Pall Meeting commences on the 26th of Oct. 
next, and purses are advertised for races at all distances. 





Names Criatmep.—Hickman Lewis, Esq., of Limestone County, Ala., claims 
the name of Featherstine for his br. f., dropped 1839, by Imp. Luzborough, out 
of Salome by Imp. Leviathan. Also, that of Ernestine for his ch. f., dropped 
1840, full sister to the above—in the Trial Stakes at Nashville, for 1843. Also, 
that of Mary Egbert for his ch. f., dropped 1840, star, snip, and three white feet, 
by Imp. Luzborough, out of Lady Johnston by Trafalgar. Also, that of Signal 
for his b. c.,dropped 1840, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Lucy Gwynne (own sister , 
to Sussex) by Sir Charles. Also, that of Adelie for his ch. f., dropped 1840, by 
Post Boy, out of Howa by Imp. Luzborough—called after the ool discovered 
continent. Also, that of Lipan, for his ch. c., dropped 1840, by Imp. Luzborough, 
out of Virginia by Cripple. Also, that of Joe Sumner for his b. c., dropped 1840, 
by Pactolus, out of Alabama by Autocrat. 


Maj. N. Terry, that of Virginia Tunstall for his yearling filly by Imp. Luz- 
borough, out of Sally McGee. 


James M. Taytor, of Hanover, Va., that of Isabel for a chesnut filly by Imp. 
Cetus, out of a Medley mare, foaled last Spring. 

Mr. Wituis H. Boppie, of Mount Pleasant, Res, that of Indiana White for a 
ch. f. now at the foot by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, out of own sister 
to Tennessee Oscar. 

Joun W. Kennepy, Esq., of Lancaster, Ky., that of Burdoc for a sucking colt 
by Medoc, dam by Kosciusko. Also that of Tivis for a 4 yr. old colt by John 
Richards, dam by Robert Wilson. Also that of John C. Young for a 4yr. old 
by John Richards, dam by Trumpator. 

Tuos. J. Youne, Esq., of Sharpsburg, Ky., that of John Breathitt or his ch. c. 
by Frank out of Milly Lane; he is entered for the $500 Gold Cup, to be run at 
Lexington, in the Fall of 1843. 

D. Assort, Esq., of Brooklyn, L. I., that of File-leader, for his ch. c., 3 yrs. 
old, by Imp. Barefoot out of Saluda. 
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TURF REGISTER. 


Blood Stock of Txos. J. Youne, Esq., 
of Black Locust Hill, Sharpsburg, 
Kentucky. 

No. 1. Mitty Lang, ch. m., 6 yrs. old, 
by Rattler (Thornton’s), her dam by old 
Potomac, grand dam by Bedford, g. g. 
dam by Buffer, g. g. g. dam by St. 
George, etc. 
No. 2. Joun Breatuitt, ch. c., 
dropped 20th of April, 1840, by Frank, 
out of Milly Lane. 

No. 3. Bay Mare, 4 years old, by 
James Cropper out of the dam of Milly 
Lane. ; 

No. 4. Brown Colt, dropped Spring 
1840, by Richard Singleton out of No. 3. 

No. 5. Henry Cuites, b. c., 2 years 
old, by old Mucklejohn out of the dam 
of Milly Lane. 

No. 6. Cuesnut Marg, 4 years old, 
by Medoc, dam by old Hephestion. 

No. 7. Carotine WarrieE.p, bl. f., 
4 years old, by Imp. Sarpedon, out of 
— Wynn by Cook’s Whip. 

\o. 8. Bay Filly, 3 years old, by Imp. 

Sarpedon, dam by Trumpator. 

No. 9. Lapy Star, br. m., 8 years 
old, by Imp. Contract, dam by Cook's 
Whip, out of old Nancy TayJoe. 

No. 10. Beckey Ricuarps, 1 year 
old, by Orange Boy out of the dam of 
Milly Lane. 

No.11. Chesnut Filly, dropped Spring 
1840, by Imp. Envoy out of the dam of 
Milly Lane. 

No. 12. Tortear, b.c., dropped 1840, 
by George Burbridge out of Lady Star. 

Tuos. J. Youne. 

Sharpsburg, Aug. 30, 1840. 


Pedigree of Importep Sir Roper. 

Sir Rorert is a bay, bred by the 
late Mr. Haffenden in 1833, and import- 
ed into New York in 1840. He was 
got by Bobadil, out of Fidalma by Waxy 

ope, out of Dinarzade by Selim, out of 
Princess by Sir Peter—Dungannon— 
Turf— Herod, etc. 

Waxy Pope was by Waxy, out of 
Prunella by Highflyer, out of Promise 
by Snap—Julia by Blank—Spectator’s 
dam by Partner. 

Way was by Pot-8-o0’s, out of Ma- 
ria by Herod—Lisette by Snap—Miss 
Windsor by the Godolphin Arabian. 

Pot-8-o’s was by Eclipse, out of 


Sportsmistress by Sportsman, out of 
Golden Locks. 

Selim, the sire of Dinarzade, was b 
Bajazet, out of Miss Thigh by Rib— 
Grisewood’s Lady Thigh by Partner— 
Greyhound—Curwen Bay Barb, etc. 

Bajazet was vy the Godolphin Ara- 
bian, out of Whitefoot mare. 

Bobadil was by Rubens, out of Sky- 
scraper mare. 

Skyscraper was by Highflyer, out of 
Everlasting by Eclipse—Hyena by Snap 
—Miss Belsea by Regulus—Bartlet’s 
Childers, etc. 

Rubens was by Buzzard, out of Alex- 
ander mare, her dam by Highflyer— 
Alfred—Engineer—Bay Malton’s dam. 

Sir Robert, in training for heavy en- 
gagements, met with an accident, from 
the incompetency of the boy in charge 
of him, who suffered him to break away, 
and in galloping over an irregular piece 
of ground, he fell, and injured his near 
fore leg so much, that it completely shut 
him out from appearing on the Turf. 


New York, Sept. 21, 1840. 


Additions to the Blood Stock of Col. 
Joun Crowe, of Fort Mitchell, 
Ala. 

No. 1. Nancy Crark, b. f. 3 yrs. old, 
by Bertrand, out of Morocco Slipper. 

No. 2. Nar Braprorp, gr. c. 2 yrs. 
old, by Bertrand, out of Morocco Slipper. 

No. 3. Grey Filly dropped last Spring, 
by Robin Hood out of Morocco Slipper. 

No. 4. Hammonp, gr.c.3 yrs. old, by 
Wild Bill, out of Grey Goose. 

No. 5. Hannan Harris, b. f. 2 yrs. 
old, full sister to John Bascomb. 

No. 6. Mary. Warson, gr. f. 3 yrs. 
old, by Robin Hood, out of Bolivia. 

No. 7. Doctor Witson, ch. c. 2 yrs. 
old, by John Bascomb, out of , 

No. 8. Lirrte Prince, gr. c. 1 yr. 
old, by John Bascomb, out of Bolivia. 

No. 9. Emma Crowe ct, ch. f. 3 yrs. 
old, by Robin Hood, out of Eliza Branch. 

No. 10. Marcaret Porter, ch. f. 
dropped last Spring, by John Bascomb, 
out of Lady Nashville. 

For the pedigrees in full of the dams 
of this stock, see Turf Register, vol. 
viii. p. 429. 

August 23, 1840. 
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